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Q~ every hand it is said that we have 
me the slaves of the machines we have 
Our eapacity to produce the mate- 
basis for an abundant life has 
ded our ability to control and direct 


far 


ge powers of a machine age. We are 
d living to-day in a most paradoxical 
l 


i 


People are idle, we are told, because they 
luced They are feverishly 
paring for more ghastly wars, and yet 


too much. 
hate and fear war. They are not well 
and yet they destroy food. They are 
clothed, and yet they plow under 

n and run their marvelous textile mills 
less than half of their capacity. They 
proper educational facilities for their 


] 
aren 


because of vast curtailments of 
rtunity and no proper expansion, and 
t they have thousands of trained teachers 
uly and eager to educate. 
| do not intend to diseuss a plan by which 
ese dangerous paradoxes may be dis- 
ved. Literally dozens of plans have been 
Some of our most careful stu- 


ents of social problems have produced 


posed. 
ial 
‘hemes for making the technological era 
serve the masses of men with abundance 
and security. You are familiar with some 
of these programs. Suffice it to say here 


that 


at even the so-called experts disagree and 


‘Summer session commencement address, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, July 25, 1935. 
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advocate highly conflicting plans for social 
change and improvement. 

Granted that we are in a muddled situa- 
tion, that something must be done to make 
life more reasonable, more sensible, and 
thus more for the the 
people, the question I want to pose is: 
What is the function of education? More 
than that, what is the function of liberalism 


livable masses of 


in edueation ? 

There are some educators and more lay- 
men, who assume that any proposal which 
suggests a new and different way of doing 
things is liberal. It is almost taken for 
that for 


change is an expression of liberalism. 


eranted any movement social 

Par- 
ticularly, there is a school of thought now 
erowing which goes under the banner of 
liberalism and which advocates that it is the 
business of education consciously to direct 
the movement for social change in the way 
that such change should go. 

It is pertinent, therefore, that I should 
speak at some length on this whole question 
of the function of education and liberalism 
in a changing world order. I want espe- 
cially to deal with that phase of education 
which seems to me of most importance, 
namely, adult education. 

First, let us inquire into the meaning of 
liberalism. The function of liberalism, it 
seems to me, is to liberate. Liberalism, his- 


torically, has been an attack on despotic 
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authority. It has operated always to re- 
lease the human spirit from the bondage of 
superstition, from the inhibiting influences 
of caste and aristocracy. It fought for free- 
dom of inquiry against all the entrenched 
powers of the old world. 

Liberalism is a temper of mind, a way of 
thinking. It shuns dogmatism. It urges 
unfettered, absolutely free investigation of 
every problem. Liberalism is not afraid to 
face the facts and to follow where they lead. 
It weleomes and stimulates eriticism. 

The very flower of liberalism is the scien- 
one need argue the 
merits of liberalism. We liberals point to 
the profound results of the scientifie atti- 
tude of mind in the conquest of the natural 


tific approach. No 


world. 

To-day liberalism demands that men and 
women apply the scientifie attitude to the 
learning process on matters of social and 
economie import. Liberalism asks for free- 
dom of inquiry in the belief that the truth 
about sociological problems can not be dis- 
covered in any other way. 

I conceive it as the task of liberal educa- 
tion to liberate the minds of individuals to 
function effectively in the demoeratic con- 
trol of their social life and to prepare them 
for and to induce continuous growth in 


personal self-expression and personal effi- 


ciency. 

Certain educators have analyzed the 
social ills of our times and have decided 
that the cure is economie collectivism, some- 
times referred to as industrial democracy. 
They seem to feel that the way to liberate 
America from the evils of the status quo is 
to indoctrinate the school children, adoles- 
cents and adults with beliefs in a new social 
order founded upon the socialized owner- 
ship and management of the means of 
production. 

I am not interested at this time in dis- 
cussing the merits of this vision of a new 
social order. I am concerned with their 
suggestion that the building of it, according 
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to the preconceived patterns of pedagogues, 
becomes a major part of a planned effort of 
public education. 

Let me not be misunderstood. These 
educators are not alone in asking that the 
schools be used to indoctrinate youth with 
and_ beliefs the 

There are others, and some are not 


ideas concerning social 
order. 
as forthright and idealistic as these edu- 
eators. Every one is familiar with the facts 
adduced from the Congressional investiga- 
tion some years ago about the tacties of the 
power trust. It is common knowledge that 
these gentlemen who believe in the contin- 
uation of the private ownership and control 
of electric utilities cleverly inserted their 
propaganda in text-books, hired professors 
as public relations men, and in numerous 
ways sought to indoctrinate youth with 
their views. 

Others who believe that ours is the best 
of all possible economic systems are at work 
attempting to interfere with the learner’s 
right to read and to discuss other systems 
of economies. By a negative process, they 
try to eliminate all non-status quo inquiry, 
to create and to preserve ignorance of new 
systems, and thus indoctrinate youth with 
their idea that a new social order is dis- 
tinctly undesirable. Legislation is often 
sponsored by these people to frighten teach- 
ers into presenting only one side of the 
sociological picture. The aim of this group 
is indoctrination also. 

The juxtaposition of these two groups 
raises this interesting point. Can the 
schools and the forces of education remain 
neutral? Both the new-social-order edu- 
eators and the old-social-order protectors 
say that education can not, or at least that 
it will not. 

In an absolute and complete sense, per- 
haps not. However, if our new-social-order 
people are right in their estimation of the 
power of the protectors of the status quo, 
these people ought to be a little hesitant in 
calling for the end of neutrality altogether. 
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[t is futile indulgence in the sheerest wish- 
ful thinking to believe that these ‘‘ frontier 
thinkers in edueation’’ will be the ones to 
dictate the process of indoctrination. When 
indoctrination becomes the order of the day 
n education, we may be quite sure that the 

rees Which are able to maintain the social 
system will be eager and powerful enough 
to direct the indoctrination along the line of 
their own beliefs and interests. 

Mind you, I am not attempting to say 
here that the schools should interpret their 
neutrality as a hands-off policy. Rather, I 
am contending that freedom of inquiry 
should be defended against all its opponents 
as the essential of liberal education. I do 
iot want to see the educational process used 
as a bulwark to protect and perpetuate any 
particular aspects of the existing system 
regardless of their merits, any more than I 
want to see education used as an instrument 
to indoctrinate learners with the radical 
proposals of some new system. 

Of course, the educational process will 
and should deeply affect the future de- 
cisions and choices of citizens in a democ- 
racy. It must, therefore, often concern 
itself with highly controversial questions. 
There need be no side-stepping, no Lushing 
up of discussion about such questions. In 
fact, ultimately, there can not be. The most 
tyrannical governments of the past have 
not found it possible permanently to sup- 
press the truth and the desires of the 
people. I predict that the modern dictator- 
ships will some day crash under the revolu- 
tionary impact of the masses of people who 
are being goaded to revolt by suppression 
and fed on the falsehoods of propaganda, 
the grown-up brother of indoctrination. 

But we want no group of pedagogic re- 
formers on the one hand or self-appointed 
academie censors on the other, manipulat- 
ing the learning process so that the learners 
may more easily be fitted as cogs into a 
machine conceived in master minds. 

Indoctrination implies that infallibility 


ce 


? 
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is vested in some one or some group. Lib- 
eralism is essentially a revolt against that 
idea of infallibility. The profession of 
teaching should be in the vanguard, dis- 
claiming any belief in infallibility and 
therefore repudiating the alleged right of 
organized public education to indoctrinate 
for any vested interest or for any reform. 

Dr. George Coe puts this point rather 
erisply in his ‘‘ Edueating for Citizenship.’’ 
He says (p. 103) : 


A notion is floating around that leadership of 
the masses toward any excellence must be bestowed 
from the outside, that it cannot arise from within. 
To this a retort might be made that every indi- 
vidual of ‘‘light and leading’’ has sprung as a 
matter of fact from the mass, and that qualities 
like his own continually sprout from the main stock 
of humanity. What is equally important, within 
the mass there is some spontaneous and general 
recognition of excellence together with capacity for 
The tradition of the 
schools presents the picture of a ruling class, the 


growth in appreciation. ... 


teachers, imposing their wisdom upon a ruled class, 
the pupils. Similarly, wisdom in the statesman 
consists, in part, in making the masses accept what 
they do not choose nor understand. ... Nor yet 
do we really intend that the young shall come ta 
full maturity; nor yet do we effectively believe that 
the people can manage themselves through their 
own intelligence. . . . We can rise by virtue of our 
own inherent qualities; we do not have to be lifted, 
and we have no historical reason for trusting any 


class as authoritative lifters. 


That is liberalism to the very roots. To 
intend honestly that youth shall have un- 
trammeled opportunity to come to maturity 
by being liberated to use the full force of 
its inherent abilities—that is liberalism in 
education. 

Let us now examine this problem from a 





more positive point of view. If not indoce- 
trination, then what? How do edueators, 
or should educators really function to liber- 
ate human capacities for leadership ? 

First, we teach young children to read 
and to write. Think how little freedom an 
illiterate person has in a world of books and 
written expression! What limitless possi- 
bilities lie before that individual who can 
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read the ideas of others, and write his own! 
True, he may read trash and write ransom 
the other read 


and 


hand, he 
the Declaration of 


notes. On may 


Rousseau write 
Independence. 
the 


kind of 


Second, we teach or teach 


should 
young child the 


world he lives in, help him by the use of his 


how to observe 


tools of learning to discover for himself 
what is in that world, the extent of it and 
its inhabitants, their ways of life and cus- 
toms. Hdw really limited and controlled is 
that person who has never glimpsed the 
infinite variety and wide expanse of life on 
our planet! We call him provincial. In a 
democracy such as ours with its millions of 
lines of contact and its interdependence, the 
person who has no conception of the kind 
of world that 


is dangerously unprepared for citizenship. 


lies out beyond our borders 
It is the teacher who introduces the young 
mind to the fascinating quest for an under- 
standing of the nature of our world. That 
is liberation. 

You can readily trace the steps for your- 
But very soon you run into the fune- 
At onee 


self. 
tion of education to teach history. 
Hlow 


Surely, there has been a very 


the question arises: shall we teach 
history ? 
great deal of indoctrination in evidence in 
the schools in this field. And so there has! 
The dogma of nationalism in every country 
has prevailed in the teaching of history to 
an alarming degree, so that historic fact has 
been distorted and history book writers fre- 
quently have served truth badly for the 
vlorification of the Fortunately, 
the dates on which history books are written 


nation. 


are available, and the urge for free inquiry 
has been great. The result is a flood of new 
history books, healthy controversy, and the 
opportunity for every teacher to give stu- 
The 
teacher who confines his students to one 
text-book in history is simply depriving 
them of their right to see for themselves a 


dents a wide selective reading list. 


variety of displays of historic data. 
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All the 


teacher is engaged or should be engaged jy 


along learning process, thy 
leading his students to view life from yn 
angles, to probe problems, to seek out 
facts for themselves, to discover what may 
be seen from new horizons. 

Gradually, as youth advances toward 
academic maturity, it seeks understandin 
of the more controversial social and ev 
nomic problems. Finally, the student 
liberated by a thorough grasp of the tools 
of thought. The task of the teacher now js 
to be his guide and counselor in the process 
of free inquiry. It is in connection wit 
the teaching of social and economic prob 
lems, controversial questions especially, 
that I believe we need a new vision of the 
art of teaching. The learner has an inalien 
able right to know all important points of 
view, and to know those points of view as 
the people who hold them want to express 
them. Too frequently, the teacher thinks 
he has exhibited sufficient impartiality 
when he has explained ideas which he op 
poses as he sees them. I want it established 
as the right of the learner to get opinions 
and ideas on controversial questions di 
rectly from those who believe in them 
When the right is denied, our democracy 
will be gone. When organized education 
ceases to protect this right, it is taking the 
first steps toward the establishment of dic- 
tatorship. 

The antithesis of indoctrination is free 
dom of inquiry. The main function of the 
teacher or professor is to stimulate and 
guide that free inquiry, to develop critical 
thinking among his students. That is the 
process of liberation. Liberalism then 
trusts critical and intellectually alive people 
to reach their own conclusions. 

But it is my conviction that the learning 
process must not stop with formal educa- 
tion in high school or college. However 
thoughtfully a student may discover for 
himself the basis for conclusions on impor- 
tant public affairs in his school days, unless 
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ntinues the process of inquiry he is 
1 unqualified to express an intelligent 
»yment on publie questions. The social 
blems he studies at eighteen or twenty 
not likely to be the ones on which he 
have to register an opinion at the polls 
with respeet to which he will exercise 
; personal influence at twenty-five and in 
Idle life. 
‘or this, among other reasons, I have 
ed that facilities for adult civie eduea- 
be greatly increased as the only sound 
of preserving democracy. I have said 
» positively that I do not believe that 
lemoeratie ideal of orderly evolution 
be made to work by using the schools 
loctrinate for the future. 
say even more positively that democ- 
can not be made to work by following 
licy of laissez-faire in the realm of pub- 
pinion among adults. 
[dueational laissez-faire in the eivie edu- 
n of adults we now have to a large 
tent, with the result that publie opinion 
e prey of propaganda. Special interest 
ips of all 
rues as well make a determined effort to 
d the general public to aecept their pro- 
rams and ideas without a critical examina- 


sorts and ambitious dema- 


of the facets. 

There is a highly developed technique for 
appealing to masses of people to use their 
lemoeratie rights to rubber-stamp the plans 

powerful minorities. The formula by 
ich people in a democracy can be manip- 
ited is not new, but certainly it has been 
rfected and refined with the advent of 
w means of communication. The trick of 
ropaganda is to associate the ends desired 
with the lowest common denominator of 
A single appeal can now 
The man who 


iss emotion. 
reach fifty million people. 
‘an create an appeal which will win a large 
proportion of these millions to his purpose 
or his produet ean command almost unlim- 
The publicity and advertising 
expert, sometimes ealled the public rela- 


oo 
ited salary. 
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tions counsel, has become a_ powerful 
influence in the shaping of public opinion. 

Now let 
technique of this sort of propaganda and 


Let me put it in 


us contrast for a moment the 
the process of education. 
general terms first. 
another to accept your conclusion without 


Between inducing 
himself doing the thinking necessary to 
validate the conclusion, and indueing him 
to consider a problem and to seek and weigh 
the 
propaganda and edueation, between indoce- 


evidence, is all difference between 
trination and critical thinking. 

Does the advertiser of toothpaste always 
scrupulously lead me to consider the prob- 
lem of the best method known to modern 
Does he 


ask of me an impartial consideration of the 


Science for the care of the teeth? 


facts concerning the advantages and defects 
of various kinds of dentifrices? 

No. 
slogans, oft-repeated assertions as to qual- 
ity, selected facts and appeals to vanity or 
fear he seeks to lead me to buy his tooth- 


By pleasing pictures, catchwords, 


paste. 
Does the clever public relations counsel 
seek to lead me to take all necessary steps 
in critical thinking about the issue of pub- 
lie ownership versus private ownership of 
power resources ? 
No. 


sion of others, by special emphasis on some 


By selection of some facts and omis- 


ideas and condemnation of others to obliv- 
ion, by appeals to eatchwords, traditional 
loyalties and the use of labels, he seeks to 
bring me into agreement with him. 

It is well that we pause to note once in a 
while, especially when complaints are being 
made about the cost of education, that the 
eost of propaganda and the salaries of the 
well-paid producers of it are met by the 
publie as directly and are as widely diffused 
as the cost of education and the small sal- 
aries of teachers. It is all in the price of 
the product or service. 

However, I have no desire to make an 
attack on the techniques of advertising or 
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publicity. I am saying that there is a dif- 
ference between what constitutes good 
advertising and what may be considered 


education. Of course, it would be 


extremely difficult, if not 


real 
altogether im- 
practicable, for the manufacturer of any 
a carefully planned educa- 


His 


job is to get people to buy what he is pro- 


product to use 
tional method in marketing his goods. 
ducing. Ile is in competition with others. 
He is. often handicapped by severe time 
Ilis for the 
briefest most convincing appeal for patrons 
that he 

You and I would do exactly what modern 


limitations. natural quest is 


ean diseover. 


advertisers do, if we wanted to get people 
to agree with us and to act in accord with 
our suggestions. But it is just here that I 
make my point that what is good for adver- 
tisers and public relations counsels is defi- 
nitely bad for education. 

The manufacturer pays for his advertis- 
ing, and it is his right to put out the sort 
of appeals that get action, even though they 
may be one-sided. But the public 
pays for education, and it has a right to get 
expert 
and 


very 


an impartial view of all sides, 


vuidanee to all sources of material 


facts. It ought to be protected against hav- 
ing the process for which it pays used by 
any pressure group, vested interest or re- 
form movement as a means of advertising 
its point of view to the exclusion of some 
other. 

How 
should edueation differ from advertising 


does edueation or at least how 
and publie relations work? 

The edueational technique in regard to 
the care of teeth, for example, engages 
primarily in the discovery of the true solu- 
tion of the problem. Therefore, education 
urges two things—first, complete and im- 
partial survey of all theories and ideas on 
the subject, and second, critical testing of 
these ideas by free analysis and experimen- 
tation. 

Likewise, when it comes to the question 
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of public ownership versus private owner- 
ship of public utilities, the educational tech- 
nique asks for all the facts and a free oppor- 
tunity for the students of the problem 
critically to examine the facts by which to 
regch conclusions. 

/People who act with knowledge can be 
said to be truly exercising bona-fide public 
opinion. But when the masses have little 
or no aecess to knowledge, facts, opinions 
and discussion, their action can hardly be 
said to display the kind of publie opinion 
that will keep democracy safe. Such people 
are merely being moved like puppets on 
strings by the clever who know how to ma- 
human That is not 
democracy, but a sort of hog-calling exhibi- 


nipulate emotions. 
tion in which important issues are decided 
by the numbers responding to the _ best 
caller. 

Consider our political situation. How 
frequently our contenders for office display 
themselves holding babies affectionately or 
kissing mother, pitching hay or doing some 
other act by which the sentiment of masses 
of people can be won. How frequently 
political parties substitute bunting and 
oratorical appeals to the shades of departed 
leaders and grand generalizations in place 
of sound discussion of problems involving 
the welfare of the people. How very much 
repetition of attractive promises; how very 
little careful analysis of the ways and 
means of achieving them! Too often the 
task of the political party is merely to get 
me to vote for its candidates. It has ex- 
perts on finding the lowest common denomi- 
nator of mass emotion and its able propa- 
gandists at work playing on those funda- 
mental instinets. If I can best get votes by 
playing on the maternal instinct, by giving 
a children’s party or by shaking hands 
with members of racial groups having a 
large block of votes, why should I go to the 
trouble to make my appeal on the issues 
which demand decision ? 


But that is hardly democracy. Democ- 
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raey means freedom of choice. “But if 
le are to be self-liberators in a demoe- 
their choices must be backed by under- 
nding of the problems on which their 


. M 4 . 
,lzment is being expressed.” Otherwise, 


are merely engaged in a grand proxy- 
athering contest at election time. 

What agency has our democracy fur- 
nished the great masses of adults by which 
they may be helped to achieve that critical 

inking which is at the heat of the idea of 

lucation as contrasted with propaganda? 
How shall the people be liberated except by 
ng them the opportunity to know things 
themselves, the chance to share their 
leas and attack their common problems in 

Have we 
systematic 


spirit of scientific inquiry ? 
ivy wide-spread, organized, 
method in this political democraey of ours 
‘leading the rank and file of men and 
women to eritical thinking together con- 
Not yet. 
The failure to provide such an agency is 
ely to cost us what freedom and libera- 
n we have so painfully achieved in the 
pward struggle to get the right to choose 
r ourselves. Either we must know what 
ve’re doing, what we’re voting about, really 
derstand the important questions of pub- 
‘ coneern, or we shall forfeit the right to 
‘hoose for ourselves. How ean the ordinary 


rning their common problems? 


tizen become informed upon the issues of 
the day? How ean he be aided in applying 
‘ritical intelligence to the alternative pro- 
josals of a multitude of partisan counsel- 
rs? Granted that the newspapers, libra- 
es, magazines, the radio, the political 
platform, all have a part to play in adult 
lucation for civie intelligence. Yet there 
s one special way by which the ordinary 
tizen can fit himself to judge of novel 
issues and proposed reforms, and that is by 
eveloping a habit of thinking character- 
ced by a willingness to hear both or all 
sides of any important issue; a disposition 
atch mind with mind in free discussion. 
We used, indeed, to call democracy gov- 
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ernment by discussion; and if we are to 
gvuarantee the success of democratic govern- 
ment, we must somehow provide for a 
renaissance of eritical discussion in high 
and lowly places. 

A pattern and an instrument for such a 
renaissance of democratic discussion is to 
be found in the organization of public 
forums for adults under public-school aus- 
pices, such as the plan now in operation in 
Des Such publie forums 
ought to be found in every city, hamlet and 


Moines, lowa. 
grange throughout America. 

These publie forums would not be formal 
classes. There would be no text-books with 
assignments to be read and recited, no tests, 
none of the usual aca- 
demie abracadabra. These 
simply be open public meetings which any 


no enrolment fees, 
forums would 


citizen might attend at any time he chose; 
meetings held 
throughout the year in school buildings 


upon a regular schedule 
under public-school management ; meetings 
at which a professional forum leader, an 
adult educator who is an expert in explana- 
tion and is well paid would present the 
social, political and economic issues of the 
times and help to guide the discussion of 
these issues by voluntarily assembled neigh- 
bors and friends. In brief, the essential 
characteristics of such public forums would 
be: (1) An assemblage of citizens; (2) a 
capable leader; (3) a real issue or problem 
for discussion. Their objectives would be: 
(1) Exchange of information and points of 
view; (2) development of tolerance and 
openmindedness; (3) development of criti- 
eal intelligence. 

Such publie forums would be under the 
general direction and control of the elected 
public-school authorities of the local school 
districts and would, therefore, be answer- 
able only to the publie opinion of the local 
The local 
school authorities would employ competent 
educators as forum the 
value of these forums would depend in 


community through its officials. 


leaders. Since 
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large measure upon the ability of the lead- 
ership provided, forum leaders should be 
men of recognized scholarship, men who 
both the and the 
knowledge of affairs 


would have theoretical 


practical eurrent 
which enable them to command the intellee- 
tual respect of adults. Such men could be 
the offered 


if the challenge of this 


secured only if remuneration 
were attractive, or 
method of implementing democratie diseus- 
some 


fired their imaginations. In 


cases, forum leaders would be residents of 


sion 


the local community, in other cases they 
would be men from the nearby universities. 

Since all vital social questions are contro- 
versial, are questions upon which men hon- 
estly differ and concerning which men have 
an equal right to the expression of an opin- 
ion, the publie forums would be dedicated 
to complete academic freedom. Regular 
forum leaders would be expected to possess 
‘*that serene detachment which alone ean 
ruarantee clarity of judgment and the ex- 
ercise of dispassionate intelligence.’’ The 
basic conception of the function of the pub- 
lie forums would be educational; that is, 
they would undertake to provide for genu- 
ine freedom of investigation and discussion, 
with emphasis upon critical thinking as 
opposed to the emotional appeal and _ ob- 
scurantism of the demagogue. The forum 
leader would be an expositor and an inter- 
preter rather than a _ propagandist; he 
would be expected to present available in- 
formation on all sides of any controversial 
issue, and to guide the discussion so that 
opposing points of view would be accorded 
the freest expression. 

Obviously, academic freedom for forum 
leaders, as for other educators, must always 
operate within the practical limits of the 
respect and confidence of the community. 
The forum leader can not claim immunity 
from social judgment. He would be re- 
quired to justify his freedom of thought 
and speech by sound scholarship, temperate 
judgment and disinterested objectivity. 
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As indicating some of the types of ques 
tions which would be discussed in pub)| 
forums the following are submitted: 


What should the Government do with the railro 

Should the 
business? 

Can we have industrial democracy ? 

What are the limits of planning under capitalis 

Is graft in government inevitable? 

Can the slums be abolished? 

Tariffs and the improvement of agriculture. 

Should the United States Constitution be amend 


Government remain permanent]; 


If so, why? 
How can the United States keep out of the 

war? 
Of course the subjects for discussion would 
vary with the local interests and with 
issues receiving prominence in the press 

To these forums all citizens of the com- 

munity would come. Each forum would 
represent a democracy in microcosm 
which butcher and baker and banker a: 
housewife would each contribute to 1 
community of thought and the interchang 
The forums would esp: 
They would 


of experience. 
no programs of social action. 
not organize citizens for carrying into effect 
any decisions which might be reached by 
individuals in their thinking. The forums 
would be educational and not politica! 
function. What the schools have to 
about social change is to develop a citizenry 
that is competent to understand its 
wants and to learn how to secure them. 
Action groups we have in plenty in w! 
citizens may band themselves together 
for whatever improvements 
choose. But of educational machinery for 
those broader purposes of social improve- 
ment, we have little enough and that little 
should not be prostituted to any other 


work 


purpose than the honest discussion and 
exchange of ideas, the development 
tolerance and openmindedness and _ tiie 


encouragement of habits of critical think 
ing. 

It is not the business of public forums 
nor of public education in general in a 
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racy to enter the political arena to organize the tremendous energies of our 
. social reforms or reconstruction, nor machine age to create a Frankenstein to 
ster up a status quo. Itisthe business crush out the abundant life we might 
forums to act as a catalyzer, a fer- achieve. Liberalism and edueation have the 
the field of ideas. Consequently, task of saving mankind from_ political 
ims place their reliance upon devel- robotism. In a word, the greatest challenge ' 


f acquaintance with issues and of our day is the struggle to liberate the 
tives, the weighing of evidence by minds and intellectual resources of men and 
‘izen himself and the consequent women to enable them to guide the swift 
by the citizen of any program of and inevitable changes in the interest of 
ie chooses. In the forums, neighbors human welfare. 
discuss their common problems and Our traditional programs and processes 
liversity of opinions in the light of of education in public schools by which 
lividual experiences and points of children and youth are prepared for adult- 
is making of demoeratie discussion hood will not suffice to-day. Public educa- 
‘ument for the furtherance of the tion must extend its program and its spirit 


‘ulture of all. into the adult years themselves. 

my conviction that the Federal Goy- Just as the nineteenth century witnessed 
t can do nothing better calculated to the extension of the principle of equal edu- 
confidence in our democracy of free cational opportunity for all through tax- 


ind discussion than to give definite supported public education for children, so 
to public forums for adults, and to the present century must witness the prin- 
the locally managed community ciple of tax-supported education extended 
es of public education to function to the area of adulthood. And this exten- 
ively in behalf of civic understanding sion will come upon the same principle, 
nlightenment. namely, that an educated electorate is the 
fact that the modern era is marked indispensable requisite for an intelligent 
changes and an increasing tempo publie opinion in a democracy. 
inge is a major challenge to the whole Therefore, education is an essential pub- 
sophy and practice of liberalism. A _ lie service which must be sufficiently exten- 
working in a laboratory to-day with — sive and efficient to guarantee the perpetu- 
accumulated experimentations of the ity of self-government itself. But since 
veneration of science may produce a_ intelligent public opinion can not be 


poison gas capable of destroying the achieved in a complex industrial order by 
ulation of whole cities, if indeed such the edueation of children between the ages 


veries are not already made. <An in- of seven and seventeen alone, it becomes 
tive mind may develop a new process of necessary to make definite provisions for 
luction by which thousands of skilled the public education of adults in civie prob- 
rkmen may be replaced by uncanny auto- lems. Nothing less than publicly managed 
machinery. Every bit of human educational opportunities for life-long 
is is capable of contributing to human learning about the problems of government 
ery, misery and destruction, as well as will suffice for citizens in a democracy. 
levising means of making life more beau- As edueators, ours is not the function to 
| and significant for the mass of people. win adherents to our views on specific solu- 
he point is that these dynamic new ideas tions or to organize people within forums 
and ways of doing things are coming upon and classrooms for reforms: by which to 


is swiftly. Passion and greed can so easily liberate the world from the evils we suffer. 
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Ours is the job of educating youth and, if 
given the cherished opportunity, of guiding 
adults in the ways of free and open inquiry. 
Kor 


this is the conviction of liberalism— 
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that if 
clearly, have opportunity to share their 


hink 
DINK 


the people know how to t¢ 


views and have access to the facts, they wil] 
liberate themselves. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE PROPOSED COUNCIL OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION AND SCIENTIFIC 
RESEARCH IN MEXICO 


PRESIDENT LAZARO CARDENAS, of Mexico City, 
has submitted to the Mexican congress the draft 
creation of a national 


of a law ealling for the 


ecouneil of higher education and scientifie re- 
search. It is reported that the President as- 
sailed what he ealled the “bourgeois” system of 
higher education and the lack of results shown 
by the research of Mexiean scientists. 

President Cardenas told Congress, according 
to the special correspondent ot The New York 
Herald-Tribune, that 


social régime higher education could not be given 


since under the present 


to all the proletariat, “at least there should be 
consecrated and earried out conscientiously the 
principle that the benefits of professional and 
technical edueation will be enjoyed also by the 
sons of workers.” 

From his point of view, Mexico suffered from 
an exaggerated and deformed professionalism 
which at times had ereated a social reaction of 
Men- 


tioning specifically the autonomous National Uni- 


distrust and disdain for higher culture. 
versity of Mexico, which has been the scene of 
much recent agitation, President Cardenas said, 
according to the correspondent, that since the 
university had issued a categorical expression of 
its true purposes the time was ripe to reorganize, 
on new bases and with new objectives, the higher 
edueation and seientifie research. 

The draft of the law, whieh it is said, will en- 
counter little opposition in Congress, sets forth 
that the projected national council will draw 
plans for “the creation, transformation or sup- 
pression of establishments of higher education 
now functioning or about to function within the 
country, whether under federal or state govern- 
ments,” and gives the body “the broadest powers 
and the widest initiative.” 


The bill definitely excludes from considera 
by the council all secondary edueational instit 
tions and normal schools training teachers fo; 
urban and rural primary schools. 

President Cardenas plans, it is reported, 
east part of the burden of financing the seats 
of higher edueation on the loeal and state o 
ernments, and he ealled to the attention of Co 
gress its right, under the constitution, to fix t 
financial obligation of the states to higher ed 
cation. 

As to the lack of scientific achievement } 
Mexican research, the President blamed a lack 
of the sense of social service, due to a parasiti 
attitude. 


MOTION PICTURES IN THE SCHOOLS 


THE extent to which motion pictures will bi 
studied in schools and colleges during 1935-36 
is shown in a report made by Dr. William Lewiu 
chairman of the Motion Picture Committee ot 
the Department of Secondary Edueation of the 
National Education Association. 

The success of the department’s program last 
year has inereased interest on the part of motion 
picture producers. According to the report the 
producers recognize the value of the study ot 
motion-picture appreciation and the relation of 
this movement to the future of the screen. 

Among the new pictures listed are “Romeo 
and Juliet,’ “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
“A Tale of Two Cities,” “Oliver Twist,” “Litt! 
Lord Fauntleroy,” “Anna Karenina,” “The Good 





Earth,” “Ivanhoe,” “Kim,” “Mutiny on_ the 
Bounty,” “Knights of the Round Table,” 
“Marie Antoinette,” “Forty Days of Musa 


Dagh,” “Three Musketeers,” “Quality Street,” 
“Last Days of Pompeii,” “Faust,” “Carmen,” 
“The Crusades,” “Crime and Punishment,” 
“Dodsworth,” “Little America,” “Life of Pas 
teur” and “Twenty Thousand Leagues unde 
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Sea.” Every studio is contributing its share 
yietures taken from high hterary sources. 
steadily rising levels of the quality of 
on pietures accompanied by rising standards 
appreciation are forces that have helped to 
that 
light opera and photoplays based on the 


il 


ivurate programs will inelude grand 


} S 
rKS Ol 


Shakespeare, Dickens, Barrie, Kipling 

d Tolstoy. 
The University of Southern California, Co 
mbia University and New York University are 
ng those that have already instituted these 
rses. In view of the upward trend in the 
number and quality of pictures of interest to 
ers and students, it is hoped that the pic 


ture-appreciation movement will be rapidly in- 
duced into schools throughout the nation. 

More than 2,000 high schools are teaching in 
s field. 


\ steady procession of photoplays relating to 
arts and social sciences is said to be assured. 
The committee in the Department of Seeondary 
National Edueation 


n is sponsoring the selection of better pictures. 


Edueation of the Associa 


EXAMINATIONS FOR ADVANCED 
CREDIT FOR FRESHMEN AT 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 

\s the result of recommendations recently ap- 
‘oved by the faeulty of the Cornell College of 
Arts and Sciences, greater opportunity will be 
afforded freshmen to take special examinations 
rv advanced credit both at the opening and 
closing of the first term. 
this 
time is the third provision which has to do with 


Of special significance to freshmen at 
he securing of advanced credit at the end of the 
The 


first-year students of high standing and with the 


first term. recommendation will permit 








permission of the department concerned, to take 
examinations at the end of the first term for 
extra credit in a course in which he is registered 
to give him a full year’s credit in that course. 
rhe other two provisions, beeause of the time 
of their approval, will not be followed until 
September, 1936. 

The first of the approved recommendations 
will permit a freshman to try special examina- 
tions for extra eredit on entering the September 
term, in subjects in group 19 of the university 
entrance subjects, regardless of their being 
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Heretofore, 


if a candidate for entrance offered group 19 in 


offered or not offered for entrance. 


question for entrance, he could not apply for a 
college credit examination in these subjects. 

The second provision will allow a first-year 
student to try for advanced credit in any subject 
whatsoever, whether he has formally passed it in 
preparatory school or not, providing he ean 
afford the department concerned sufficient evi- 
dence of preparation warranting such examina- 
tion. 

The recommendations were made to the fae 
ulty by a special board named by R. M. Ogden, 
dean of the Arts College, at the January meet 
ing of the faculty. 

The recommendation regarding eredit exami- 
nations at the end of the first term will enable 
the most competent students to undertake studies 
beyond those ordinarily included in the term’s 
work. It 


rapidly in elementary courses, to satisfy in less 


will enable them to proceed more 
time the underclass requirements, and to proceed 
sooner into courses which will challenge their in- 
tellectual abilities. Furthermore, it is expected 
to bring the best students into closer association 
with their instructors whom they will call upon 
for guidance in preparing for these special ex- 
aminations. 

As regards the second provision, credit ex- 
aminations at the beginning of the fall term will 
enable the superior high-school student to antici- 
pate some of the required and more elemental 
work of the under-class years in the college of 
Arts and Sciences, provided he or she has car- 
ried on some sort of systematic study beyond 
their regular high-school course. This study 
need not necessarily be formal class-work, but 
the 
guidance of one or more teachers or 


may be under informal supervision and 
under a 
tutor. 


competent and properly prepared freshman to 


The new provision will permit the most 


proceed into more advanced work if he can pass 
the credit examinations. The board has urged 
that high-school principals and teachers observe 
these provisions closely so as to stimulate their 
best students to consider the desirability of pre- 
paring for these examinations. 

It is the intention of the board to bring these 
new recommendations actively before the fae- 
ulty and students at this time so that they may 
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be used to the best advantage, an important step 
recognition of differences in abilities, 


The 


are expected to have a salu- 


toward the 
interests and preparation of students. 
| LOnS 


ecommendat 


tary effect ipon the best students who are often 


bored by the relatively slow pace in ordinary 
class work, and who, therefore, may develop 
iD of indolence, and at times may even lose 
interest in intellectual pursuits. 
The entire content of the three recommenda- 
ons nade by the board and approved by the 
ulty of the College of Arts and Sciences, are 


1. Entrance units presented under group 19 shall 


I given the same status with respect to college 
credit examinations as units under the other 18 
groups 

(n entering man shall be permitted to 
take a college credit examination in a subject for 
which he h shown no entrance credits provided 
he can afford the department concerned evidence 
of preparation warranting such examination. This 


added to the present conditions under which 


isto he 


college credit examinations may be taken; it is not 


intended to displace them. 
term shall 


\ freshman at the end of his first 


pe rmitted to take a college credit examination 


In na eourse 


in which he is registered to give him a 


full ve ir’s credit in that course. This privilege 
be limited to st 


defined by the 


udents of high standing as 


department concerned. This reso- 


lution is interpreted to include not only those 


courses which extend throughout the year but also 
such second-term courses as are natural continua- 
tions of the first-term courses (e.g., physies 8 fol- 
lowing physics 7, 


Greek lb 


French 4b following French 4a, 


following Greek la, and others). 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE NEW 
YORK CITY SCHOOLS 

THE executive budget of Mayor La Guardia, 

The ap- 


propriation allowed for the Board of Edueation 


of New York, has been made publie. 


is $4,345,000 less than the amount requested, the 
$137,229,000, $3,683,000 


above the allowance for the coming year. 


net allowance, being 


But this increase, as reported in the New York 


for by money 


Times, is more than accounted 
needed to meet the annual salary inerements, the 
pay of additional teachers in the high schools 
and the salaries of high school substitutes who, 
under a decision of the State Edueation Com- 
missioner, must be given the status of regular 


teachers. 
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The budget allows for an appropriation 
about the sum that Budget Director MeGa}, 
allotted on September 13. 

All appeals for more generous treatment 
the 
additional eut of $50,000 was made in the int 


schools have gone unheeded. Indeed, 
in the allowance set aside for the reopenin: 
the Parental School in Flushing. The apy 
priation for the creation of a new High S 
of Art and Musie, pet project of the Mayor, 
stands, however. 

Among the budgetary requests vetoed by 


Mayor were the following: 


For reduction of class size in the junior 
and senior high schools. (This means that 
pointment opportunities will be dented to 
than 1,000 prospective teachers on eligible | 
For extension of the evening high school t 
to make it comparable to the day high school t: 
(This means that the Board of Regents may r 
the 
system. ) 

To extend the Child Guidance Bureau. 


charter of the city’s evening high s 


To appoint vocational counselors in junior 
schools. 
the facilities of the Bureau ot 


search and Statistics. 


To extend 


To place swimming teachers on annual s 
instead of a per diem wage. 

To establish guidance units in three high sc! 

To restore school supplies to pre-depression ley 
(Requested increase cut by about half.) 

To increase the number of classes in continuat 
and vocational high schools (partly disapprov: 

To adjust the salaries of lowest paid emplo) 
in the Department of Education. 

To pay prevailing wage rates to mechanics « 
ployed by the Board of Education. 


In the elementary schools a fractional decre: 
in ¢lass size will be made possible. For this pw 
pose no budget increase has been allowed, how 
ever. The falling registration in the elementary 
schools would have necessitated the layoff of 400) 
regular teachers had the elass-size average bi 


maintained at the 1935 level. By keeping tlie 


number of teachers intact a reduction in class 
size of about one pupil for every five classes 
will be made possible, it has been estimated. 

The Mayor referred to this fraetional reduc 
tion in the elementary schools as a step toward 
solving the retardation problem. 

In explaining the attitude of the administra- 
tion the Mayor made the following statement: 
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vish the city were in a financial position to 
ertain additional requests contained in the 
’'s estimate, particularly the proposal to re- 
average size of classes in the high schools. 
same time, I am glad to say that the budget 
the ele- 


schools, where the problem of retardation 


nit a reduction in class sizes in 
t serious. 
s not, however, include provisions for ex- 
n of the work of child guidance and a study 
rriculum with a view to adjusting to it 
needs, items which I should like to see 
they could be financed within our limited 
With regard to the proposed curriculum 
would seem to me that educational foun- 
might well undertake this work. It would 


cial not only to New York but to other 


HE TEACHERS’ OATH BILL AND 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


JamMES B. Conant, president of Harvard 
itv, has ruled that all faculty members 
mply with the new Massachusetts Teach- 
yatn Law. 
Vew York Times states that Dr. Kirtley 
ther, professor of geology and director of 
nmer school, as spokesman for a group of 
; on the faeulty who had refused to take 
th, has announced compliance with the 
rather than to “involve Harvard Univer- 
1 a legal battle.” 


. Mather’s statement was as follows: 


is indeed true that the act makes it manda- 
for the educational institutions to enforce the 
[ shall, of course, comply with the law, 
I do not wish to involve Harvard Univer- 

1 a legal battle. 
1 supposed that enforcement of the measure 
r as it applies to teachers in service on October 
ild rest solely in the hands of the State. In 
case my refusal to take the oath would be a 
ial issue between me and State officials. I 


glad to carry that issue to the courts. 

y future course of action depends therefore 
i the decision as to whether or not the univer- 
is charged with the responsibility of enforcing 


ticular statute. 
m glad that the real significance of so unwise 


democratic a measure as the Teachers’ Oath 
has been brought clearly into the open by the 
ts of the last few days. This focussing of 
tion upon the bill may have good results in 
ning its repeal. 


I hope, furthermore, that all teachers who take 
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the oath will note particularly the wise reservations 


and safeguards embodied in Section 2a of the 
measure. 
Personally, I would not object to legislation 


which would require an oath of allegiance to the 


Constitution from every citizen—preachers, bank 
cashiers, nursemaids, street-car conductors and all 
—but when this splendid group of patriotic teach- 
ers is singled out for treatment as suspicious per 
sons, I rebel. 

The following letter by Dr. Conant 


was sent 


this week to all members of the faculty of Har 


vard University, together with the teachers’ oath 


bill blanks: 


I am enclosing a copy of the so-called Teachers’ 
Oath Bill which was enacted by the Massachusetts 
The this bill 


was opposed by the presidents of most of the col 


Legislature last June. passage of 
leges in this state, who appeared before a legis- 
lative committee and later circularized the legis 
I felt at that time and still feel that this 


measure is an unnecessary and unwise piece of 


lature. 
legislation. Section 2A, which was added subse- 
quent to the public hearing, improves the statute 
from the point of view of those who opposed it; 
but in spite of this addition I consider the passage 
of this bill unfortunate, and I sincerely hope that 
the act will be repealed. 

The bill appears to make it mandatory for the 
institutions concerned not to permit any citizens 
of the United States to teach who fail to carry out 
this 


case in regard to Section 1, dealing 


the provisions of act. This is clearly the 


with new ap- 
pointments. It is not as clear in regard to See 
tion 2, dealing with existing appointments. It 


would seem to me very unfortunate for Harvard 


University to become involved in a technical con- 
troversy in regard to the mode of enforcing this 
law. For this reason I am taking the oath and 
hope that all members of the various faculties of 
this university will do likewise. 

It is clear that the act does not require you to 
take the oath if your duties are wholly and clearly 


apart from teaching. 


CLASSES FOR CHILDREN AND 
PARENTS AT THE MUSEUM 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 
“ADVENTURES in Art” for children and a series 
their 


parents are features of a new program of ed 


of round-table talks on archeology for 


]- 


cational activities announced recently by the 











5O? 


University Museum of the University of Penn- 


sylvania. 


The 


will be under the direction of 


Dam Miss M. 
and will be conducted in the 
fall 


program 
Mrs. Cornelia H. 
Moore, of the staff, 


Saturday 


and Kleanor 


museum on mornings during the 


and winter months. 


The 


tween the ares 


Art,” children be- 


of seven and seventeen years, 


“Adventures in for 
will 
begin on October 26 and will consist of arts and 


lasses in wood carving, mask making, 


cralts ¢ 
pottery making and seulpture, water-color 
sketching and designing for crafts. 

These classes, under the direction of a spe- 
cial corps ol instructors, will be held from 10: 30 


until 12 o’clock, while at the same time there 
will be another class in which children of five or 


SIX Vears ol 


age will be taught modeling in elay, 
drawing or painting. 

To provide for parents who accompany their 
children to the Saturday morning classes, a 
series of round-table talks from 10:45 to 11: 45 
o'clock will be given by the curators and other 
staff, beginning on 


members of the museum 


November 2. 

The various classes, registration in which is 
expected to be completed by October 15, will use 
the three studios which have been recently set 
aside and redecorated for the accommodation of 
the children’s classes. In addition, the class in 
water-color sketching will work in the museum 
galleries. 

Further features of the educational program 
include a provision for museum junior member- 
ships and the continuance of the How-To-Make- 
It Club for boys and girls. 

Junior members will receive through the mail 
each month, from November to April, an enter- 
taining story about people from different coun- 
tries. They also will receive two admission eards 
for the annual junior entertainment and will be 
given one “How-To-Make-It” gift. 

To members the How-To-Make-It Club 
will be sent during the vear the materials and 
directions for making eight unusual objects such 
as a Hopi ceremonial snake, Chaldean clay 
tablet, Eskimo bow drill and Egyptian mirror. 

The new program of educational activities will 
be conducted in addition to the usual series of 


of 


leetures given in the auditorium of the museum 


during the fall and winter. 
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FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF 
BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


Bryn Mawr CouueGce will mark the fiftieth 
anniversary of its founding on November 1 and 


THE 


2. <A program that it is hoped will attract an 
attendance of 1,000 or more students in the field 
of education has been planned. 

The delegates will include representatives 
societies of learning and of 934 schools that have 
prepared students for Bryn Mawr College. 

The formal event in celebration of the anni- 
versary is scheduled for November 2, in Good- 
hard Hall, where the speakers will be Dr. James 
B. Conant, president of Harvard University; 
Dr. Ada Louise Comstock, president of Rad- 
cliffe College; Dr. Isaiah Bowman, president ot 
the Johns Hopkins University, and Dr. M. Carey 
Thomas, president-emeritus of Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege. 

Dr. Conant will speak on behalf of the univer 
sity from which Bryn Mawr College has derived 
numerous faculty members; Dr. Comstoek for 
women’s colleges—Radeclitfe, Vassar, Wellesley, 
Smith, Mount Holyoke and Barnard; Dr. Bow- 
man for the institution in which Dr. Thomas 
received her early training and the model from 
which she selected and adapted educational ideas 
that have given Bryn Mawr its high rank. 

Dr. Thomas, as president-emeritus of the in- 
stitution where she served as president from 
1894 until 1922, will speak with a perspective 
that dates back to December, 1884, when she 
became dean of Bryn Mawr College and _pro- 
fessor of English, a post occupied for ten years 
before she assumed the presidency. 

The conelusion of the Saturday morning ses- 
sion will be the presentation to Dr. Marion Ed- 
wards Park, president of Bryn Mawr, by Mrs. 
F. Louis Slade, of New York, of the gift raised 
by the alumnae to mark the fiftieth anniversary 
of the founding of the college. 

The objective of the nation-wide eampaign 
‘arried on by the alumnae during the past 
vear has been a minimum fund of $1,000,000, 
to be used for the erection of a Science Build- 
ing equipped with modern laboratories, to meet 
the need for expanded facilities. 

The third presentation of the M. 
Thomas Prize Award of $5,000 to an American 
woman whose achievement merits such recogni- 
tion will be the feature of the afternoon session 


Carey 


on Saturday. 
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eygeNT C. WILLIAMS, dean of the College 
vineering at the University of Iowa, was 
teal 


| into the office of president of Lehigh 
ersity on October 2. Dr. Luther P. Eisen- 
dean of the Graduate School of Princeton 
rsity, Who gave an address on “Graduate 
and Research,” was given the degree of 
ot science. 

Dr. J. DuNcAN SPAETH, protessor of English 
Princeton University, has been elected presi- 
He will 


n at Princeton for the rest of the academic 


t of the University of Kansas City. 


ir, and will take up his new work next Sep- 


y 


fue Rev. Dr. CAMERON Harmon, for the past 
‘welve years president of McKendree College at 
Lebanon, Ill., has resigned. His successor ‘will 
be the Rev. Clark R. Yost, district superinten- 
dent of the Methodist Episcopal Church and a 
ver of the board of trustees of the college. 


Dr. S. K. Mostman, who served as president 
Blutfton College for twenty-seven years, has 
tired and has been given the title of president 
tus. He is sueceeded by A. S. Rosenberger. 
De. WARREN P, BEHAN, acting president for 
the past four and a half years of Ottawa Univer- 


sity, Kansas, resigned on October 1. He will 
ntinue his work as dean of the College of Lib- 


eral Arts and Seiences and as professor of re- 
gion and philosophy. An administrative com- 
mittee of the Board of Trustees will be respon- 
sible for the administration of the college until 
a president has been selected. 


Mrs. ADENA MILLER Ricu, formerly secretary 
to the late Jane Addams, took up her work on 
October 1 as director of Hull House. 


Miss Mary IRENE ATKINSON has been ap- 
pointed direetor of the Child Welfare Division 
of the Children’s Bureau of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. Miss Emma O. Lundberg, for- 
merly director of research and studies of the 
Child Welfare League of America, will be asso- 
ciated with her. 

THE Harvard Crimson reports that Dr. Lloyd 
K. Garrison, dean of the Law School of the 
University of Wisconsin, is being considered as 
a suecessor to Dr. Roseoe Pound, who will re- 
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tire from the position of dean of the Harvard 
Law School at the end of the academic year. 
Frep A. REPLOGLE, for the past four years 
dean and registrar of MePherson College, Kan- 
sas, has been appointed dean of the College of 
Liberal Arts at the Oklahoma City University. 


Pau. NortH Rice, since 1927 librarian of the 
Publie Library, Dayton, Ohio, has been ap- 
pointed to the newly created position of director 
of the libraries of New York University. 

Dr. NeELsoN V. Russet has been made chiet 
of the division of reference of the National Ar- 
chives, Washington, and Arthur E. Kimberley 
has been appointed chief of the division of re- 
pair and preservation. 


Dr. Frank P. Strome, ot Ashley, Pa., has 
become chief of the bureau of vital statisties of 
the Pennsylvania State Department of Health, 
to succeed Dr. Emlyn Jones, of Johnstown. 

Eric CLARKE, formerly director of the East- 
man School of Music, Rochester, New York, has 
been appointed visiting lecturer of music at the 
Bard College unit of Columbia University at 
Annandale, New York. 


At the School of Public 
Affairs at Princeton University, Dr. Eyler N. 


and International 


Simpson and Dr. Robert K. Reischauer have 


been appointed to associate professorships. 


Dr. Rosemary Park, daughter of Dr. J. 
Edgar Park, president of Wheaton College, has 
been made instructor of German at Connecticut 


College. 


Dr. E. B. Newman, formerly National Re- 
search Council fellow, has been appointed in- 
structor in psychology at Swarthmore College. 


CuarLes A. Leg, professor of education at 
Washington University, formerly superinten- 
dent of schools for Missouri, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the Missouri State Curricu- 
lum Committee by the Society for Curriculum 
Study. Other members of the committee are 
R. T. Seobee, chief clerk and director of high- 
school supervision for the State Department of 
Edueation, and D. C. Rucker, director of cur- 
riculum research in the Springfield, Missouri, 
publie schools. 
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W. G. 


cation at 


BEATTIE, associate protessor of edu- 


the University of Oregon and a mem- 
ber of the administrative staff of the General 


Extension Division of the Oregon State Sys- 


tem of Higher Education, has been oranted a 


temporary ieave ol absence to serve as assistant 
director of the educational program of the 
Projects and Planning Division of the Works 
Progr Administration tor Oregon. 


Dr. JAMES T. 


at Columbia University, was elected president of 


SHOTWELL, prolessor ot history 


the League of Nations Association at the meeting 
of the board of directors on October 1. He sue- 
ceeds Raymond B. Fosdick, who resigned last 
June 


the convention of the Penn- 
Association, Miss Frances H. 
Other 


Av the elose of 
sylvania Library 
ofticers 


Kelley was elected 


elected 


president. 
Howard ». 
vice-president; Miss Miriam Grosh, Geneva 
Florence Watts, 


were Leach, Lehigh Univer- 
sity, 
College, secretary, and Miss L. 
treasurer. 


Dr. Epwarp SANpers has taken up his work 
as director of personnel and professor of educa- 
tion at the University of Redlands. Dr. Sanders, 
who for the past five years was a member of the 
Colgate faculty and for the past two years was 
in charge of the department of edueation, will 
direct and coordinate all educational guidance 
and counseling and will have complete charge 
of placement work at Redlands. 

Dr. W. B. Bizzevu’s tenth year as president 
of the University of Oklahoma will be observed 
16, at 


Southwestern Conference on Higher Edueation 


on November 14, 15 and which time a 


will be held. Included among the speakers will 
be Dr. Lotus 
versity of Minnesota; Dr. Homer LeRoy Shantz, 
Dr. 
Ogburn, head of the department of 


D. Coffman, president of the Uni- 


president of the University of Arizona; 
William F. 
sociology of the University of Chicago, and Dr. 
Kathryn MeHale, general director of the Amer- 


ican Association of University Women. 


PRESIDENT FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT was 


granted the degree of doctor of laws by the 


University of Southern California on October 1 
“in recognition ef distinguished service in publie 
administration.” In aecepting the honor Presi- 


dent Roosevelt said, “I am very deeply honored, 
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especially so, since for so many years | 
taken an interest in the splendid work oj 
University of Southern California. I do 
know whether those who are faculty member 
students appreciate how well informed w 
of the work of this university in almost e 
part of the United States. 


and are turning out splendid examples of 


You have turned 


American citizens, and I am very happy and 
much honored to become an alumnus of the 
versity of Southern California.” 

THE University of Sofia, Bulgaria, has 
ferred the degree of doctor of laws on 
Nicholas Murray Butler, president of Colu 
University, in recognition of his work as dir 
of the Carnegie Endowment for Internat 
Peace. 

THE Very Rev. Dr. Francis V. Corc 
who resigned as president of DePaul Univ 
last month because of ill health, was the 
of honor at a dinner given by the faculty 
the students at the Palmer House in Chieag 
October 5. 

Dr. JAMES H. BreEasteEp, 
rector of the Oriental Institute at the Univer 


founder and d 
sity of Chicago, was received by Pope Pius 
September 26. 

Dr. Epwarp H. Hume, president of the Yak 
in-China Association, sailed for China on Oct 
ber 5. He will represent Yale-in-China at 
Peter Parker Centennial Celebration in Canton, 
marking the one hundredth anniversary o! 
opening of medical missions in China. 

Dr. Dixon Ryan Fox, president of U: 
College, on September 30 gave the principal ad 
York State Historica 
Association, of which he is president. 


dress before the New 


ADOLF OPPENHEIMER, who for forty-five years 
was head of the department of physical eduec: 
tion of the Moline, Ill., publie schools, died o: 
September 20 at the age of sixty-nine years as 
the result of an automobile accident. 


Dr. JeENNiE A, GieHL, chairman of the mod 
ern language department of the South Side Hig 
School, Newark, N. J., died on October 3. Sie 
had been connected with the Newark school sys 
tem sinee 1902. 


Cuarutes Fickus, for the past twenty-fivt 
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brarian of the Maryland Historical So- 
lied on October 3. He 
. society from the time he was seventeen 


was associated 
id. With the exception of a two-year 
luring which he received leave of ab- 
study the arrangements of manuscripts 
Library of Congress, he devoted his lite 


ork of the society. 


cH and graduate work in the fields 


e and education will be the subject 
ee-day conference, beginning on No- 
21, when the University of Southern 
celebrates its twenty-fifth anniver- 
graduate study. 
under the 
Hunt, di- 
Cali- 
Many from the out- 


the inauguration of 
be held at 

Dr. 
the University of 


the university 
Rockwell D. 
Southern 


nship of 


Graduate School. 
institutions of the country will take 
the panel diseussions. “Social Applica- 
Academie Seholarship” will be the theme 
celebration. Ineluded among the guest 
will be Dr. George Zook, president of 
\meriean Council on Edueation, formerly 
ent of the University of Akron; Dr. Car] 
Seashore, dean of the Graduate College, 
tv of Iowa, whose son, Dr. Robert H. 
is a professor in psychology at the 
ty of Southern California; Dr. W. O. 
lenhall, president of Whittier College, and 
Christine Galitzi, of Seripps College, who 
rved on the Rumanian Cabinet and at the 
t of Greeee and the League of Nations has 


ted Greece on oceasions. Other sections 


conference will be addressed by Dr. E. 
an, University of California, and Dr. C. 
Dr. R. B. von 


Smid, president of the university, will ad- 


ne, of Stanford University. 
the session. Group conferences will in- 
e fields of social sciences, languages and 
ture, edueation, psychology, physical sci- 
, mathematies, biology and medical sciences, 
sophy, history and international relations. 


GrorGE §. Counts, Columbia University ; 
Philip W. L. Cox, New York University; 
Robert Hoppock, of the National Oceupa- 
| Conference, and Dr. Arthur D. Wright, 

mal seeretary of Kappa Phi Kappa, will be 

kers at the Conference on Edueation at 
Bucknell University on Oetober 18 and 19. The 
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conference, which has as its main topie the de 
velopment of the curriculum, will emphasize 
particularly secondary education. Friday after- 
noon meetings will include group meetings for 
teacher trainers, secondary education, parent- 
teacher associations and adult education. Sat- 
urday morning group meetings will cover high- 
school academie subjects, as well as guidance and 
the elementary school. The annual banquet will 
be held on Friday evening at 6 o’cloek, with 
Luke Barnett, of Pittsburgh, as the speaker. 
This is the tenth annual meeting of the Bucknell 
Conference on Edueation. 

DrAN MAtcoum M. WILEY, of the University 
of Minnesota, has been granted almost complete 
release for a year from work at the university 
to carry on an investigation for the American 
the 
effect of the depression and recovery on higher 


possible 


Association of University Professors on 


education. The study has been made 
by a grant from the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching. Besides the ob 
vious and easily perceptible effects of the eco- 
nomie situation, such as changes in enrolment, 
income, salaries and the like, such matters will 
be studied as new educational movements, like 
the 
effects of change on teachers’ tenure and status. 


the General College at Minnesota, and 


Such issues as freedom of speech and of teach- 
the 


through retirement plans or insurance arrange- 


ing, financial security 


development ot 


ments, and the extent to which the duties of 


teachers have been inereased because of finan- 
cial weakness in institutions will be studied. <A 
committee of four has been named to be asso- 
ciated with Dr. Willey. These are O. W. Cald 
well, general secretary of the American Asso 
for the 
Teachers College, 


York; A. J. 


nois Law School; F. K. Richtmyer, dean of the 


Science, of 
New 
Harno, of the University of Ili- 


ciation Advancement of 


Columbia University, 


Graduate School at Cornell University, who is 
chairman of the committee, and S. H. Slichter, 
professor of economies at Harvard University. 
Dr. Alvin C. Eurich of the College of Edueation 
will take over part of the work temporarily 
dropped by Dean Willey. 

THE School of Edueation of the College of 
the City of New York is presenting an enlarged 
eurriculum in speech education, which provides 
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teachers and others interested in speech with 
an opportunity to pursue graduate work lead- 
M.S. The 
designed to meet the approval of the 


ing to the degree. curriculum has 
been 
American Speech Correction Association so that 
students successfully completing the course of 
Ability 


The courses are dis- 


study may receive the Certificate of 
issued by the association. 
tributed over a two-year period which began this 


month. 
Facep with a shortage of competent relief 
teachers, school officials of New York City have 


with representatives of the 


been conferring 
Works Progress Administration on the possi- 
bility of relaxing relief requirements to permit 
the employment on school WPA projects of 
those on the regular eligible lists for teaching 
appointments, even though they do not qualify 
under the “pauper” rule. The relief program 
in the schools this year ealls for the expenditure 
of more than $15,000,000 on edueational non- 
construction projects. Almost excep- 
tion the enterprises call for highly trained per- 
sonnel. It is reported that there are not enough 
people on the home relief rolls who could qualify 


without 


for transfer to the projects at hand. 


Tue London Times reports that twelve British 
direetors of education, including representatives 
of the Board of Edueation, the Seottish Depart- 
ment of Education and the Ministry of Eduea- 
tion for Northern Ireland, sailed from South- 
ampton on September 9 for a tour of Canada, 
as guests of the Dominion’s National Couneil 
of Education on the oecasion of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the Overseas Education League. 
The delegation is as follows: Representing the 
English Edueation—G. T. Hankin, 
staff-inspector, Board of Edueation; represent- 
ing the Seottish Department of Edueation—D. 
ID. Anderson, H.M. inspeetor of schools; rep- 
resenting Northern Ireland—W. D. Cousins, 
director of education, Londonderry and Lim- 
avady; nominated by the Welsh Department of 
Education—P. J. Rees, director of education 
for Swansea; nominated by the Scottish Asso- 
ciation of directors and secretaries for edueation 

W. A. F. Hepburn, director of education for 
Ayrshire; nominated by the English Association 
of directors and secretaries for education—Dr. 
J. E. Smart, director of education for Acton, W. 


Joard of 
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A. Brockington, director of education for [¢; 
cestershire, F. H. Toyne, edueation officer {o) 
Brighton; nominated by the Overseas Educatio 
League—E. M. Rich, education officer for Loy. 
don, E. Salter Davies, director of education fo, 
Kent, T. B. Tilley, director of education for 
Durham, J. A. Peart, director of education fo, 
Winchester. The party will be accompa: 

by Major J. 
National Couneil of Edueation of Canada ani 
honorary organizer of the Overseas Educat; 

The tour will extend across the Do 


Ney, executive secretary of 


League. 
minion, the delegates returning to England op 
Oetober 30. 


Tue London County Couneil day and evening 
modern language classes for adults only, which 
have been successfully conducted for the last 
twenty years, are being continued. They are 
intended to benefit men and women who are un- 
able to attend the ordinary evening institutes, 
and a special feature of the instruction is trave! 
conversation, which will appeal to those desirous 
of visiting the Continent. Students are taught 
conversation and grammar from the beginning, 
and there are classes and lectures for more ad- 
vanced students in the literature and economics 
of the different tongues. The session lasts til! 


June 27 next, and the minimum fee for the whole 


period is 12s. 


THE sixth annual meeting of the Australian 
Council for Edueational Research was held in 
Melbourne on August 23, 24 and 26. Those 
present were Frank Tate, president; Professor 
H. T. Lovell, vice-president; Professor A. 
Mackie, Professor R. G. Cameron, West Aus 
tralia; Dr. A. J. Schulz, South Australia; H. T 
Parker, Tasmania; J. McRae, Victoria; T. T. 
Roberts, New South Wales; J. Morris, Queens- 
land; Dr. K. 8. Cunningham. The report pre- 
sented by the executive officer, Dr. K. S. Cun- 
ningham, stated that in the five and a hall 
years since the inception of the council ap- 
proval has been given to 113 investigations at 
a total cost of £12,558. Of these investigations 
49 have been completed, 46 are in progress, 12 
have not yet been commenced and 6 have been 
discontinued. Including reports at present in 
the press the council has forty publications to its 
Many of these have attracted consider- 
The total sales of publications 


credit. 
able interest. 
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to approximately 3,400. Amongst the 


ses whieh it was agreed to extend or which 
proved for the first time were the fol- 


the value of school broadeasts, the pos- 



















SOME IMPLICATIONS OF THE MODERN 

CONCEPTION IN EDUCATION 

FOR TEACHER-TRAINING 
INSTITUTIONS 


iny dismal failures in the classroom, on 
of those graduated from teacher-train- 
tutions, have made it imperative that 
. schools take immediate inventory of their 
es and functions. To some degree, this 
already been done; but the needed changes 
not followed so ¢losely. 

owing a pattern fashioned by the liberal- 
ollege, the majority of teacher-training 
tions have religiously consecrated their 
nd efforts to furnishing the prospective 
er with isolated information and ready- 
methods. And in this process there is 
thought of the child. Furthermore, one is 
tirely too optimistic to assume that by some 
rieal process learning is achieved when the 
phyte teacher waves his wand of “knowl- 
and exhibits his bag of tricks, better 
Therefore, in the 


” 


vn as “special methods. 
pinion of the writer, certain basic principles 
meeived in the light of the modern educational 
losophy which demands a full recognition of 
child’s interests and needs to the point of 
optimal emotional, mental and physical de- 


‘opment should be enunciated clearly for 
teacher-training institutions. Such principles 


nd their implications are indicated briefly in 
following paragraphs. 
A definite educational philosophy should be 
ormulated in the light of the social ideal of 
veloping progressively a better society. Cur- 
ricula on all levels of education are undergoing 
evision; but very little ean be accomplished as 
ng as unimaginative and mechanical teachers 
man our schools. To remedy this, essentially the 
me philosophy—but accentuating the role of 
the teacher in the situation—which we formulate 
lor our publie schools should serve for our 
‘her-training institutions. To make a definite 
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sibility of providing tor proper courses of in- 
struction in physical education, the employment 
of leisure and a study of the absorptive capacity 
of occupations in New South Wales. 


DISCUSSION 


this 


seems impractical because each school should 


statement of philosophy, to the writer, 


work out its specifie philosophy. It does appear, 
however, that any philosophy should consider 
such faetors as social sensitivity and the ability 
to make harmonious adjustments; the develop- 
ment of critical thinking and intelligent choice; 
and the production of a creative teacher. 

The building, equipment and supplies, par- 
ticularly of the training sehool, should be eare- 
fully planned and selected in accord with the 
This does 


mean that an architect can be ealled in to design 


stated purposes of the school. not 
your school plant or that representatives from 
large business concerns ean sell you certain 
equipment and supplies because 


they are 


cheaper. Instead, the entire staff which is con- 
cerned with the development of the child should 
make suggestions based on knowledge of the 
Then, the 
architect and salesman could be called in to give 


demands of their own programs. 
expert advice in regard to the data assembled. 
those 


qualified should be selected as student-teachers. 


Only individuals who are properly 
Teacher-training institutions have interpreted 
the demoeratie ideal of education too literally. 
Usually, they have permitted all who enrolled to 
proceed through the program and finally gain 


“ 


certification as “qualified” teachers. On the con- 
trary, standards should be devised which wil 
insure a better body of teachers in the future. 
These standards should consider the teacher as 
a whole individual—one who possesses fine 
native ability, a unique control of subject-mat- 
ter, careful training in pedagogy and a suitable 
personality.! To state it more simply, adminis- 
trators of teacher-training institutions should 
eliminate the “unfit” before they get started. 

The program of teacher-training institutions, 
in so far as amount and kind of work, should 
be adjusted constantly to meet the individual 

1 Raleigh Schorling, ‘‘ Directed Teaching,’’ Year- 
book of National Society of College Teachers of 
Education, p. 162, 1935. 
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differences in student-teachers. Teacher-train- 
ng institutions insist, steadily, to the prospec- 
ve teacher that he must be sure to make ade- 
te pl ions for the individual differences 
ong pup et, these ume institutions fre- 
quire | stude to take the same courses and 
en do a e number of yu n student- 
en ne The wy i » ODN l Some 
candidates for student-teaching have had a wide 
( ence 1 background which others do not 
enjoy. On the other hand, many stu lent- 
teachers need a pet od ot diree ed teaching ot 
onger duration than others. The implieation, 
then, is that the rate of induction and the type 
and amount of work should vary \ the ability, 
‘ ¢ ence and need of le] teacher.” 
demands a flexible program rather than 
e traditionally fixed schedule based on the 
calendar 
}dueational experiences Tor student-teachers 
hould originate in their own attempts to solve 
and interpret problems based on observation 
and participation in the varied activities of the 
training school. This concept would reverse the 
traditional process of following a logical se- 


quence of courses in which educational philoso- 
phy, principles and techniques are mastered and 


stored away for future use. Lhis arrangement 


does not permit the consideration of toples ata 


me when the pupil actually needs it. The net 


wide gap between theory and 


practice about which we hear so much—and 


justly so. It seems that a more desirable pro- 





cedure would be to send the prospective teacher 
into the training school and let him discover his 
own problems. These problems, in turn, would 
form the basis of discussion in subject-matter 
courses. There are several advantages, to the 
mind of the writer, in this method: (1) the 
initiative for the solution of a problem is the 
student’s own; (2) the procedures involved in 
the solution of a problem would lead the stu- 
dents into more intensive and meaningful study 
than under the traditional arrangement; and (3) 
a better reorganization and integration of sub- 
ject-matter will eventuate. No better example 
of the advantages claimed could be afforded than 
in the attempt to answer the query “What is 


learning?” There are other implications in this 


new approach to educational experiences { 
teacher-training institution. The lesson 
will cease to be a rigid instrument and be 
flexible document evolved as the teach 
pupils move through their edueationa 
ences. Still another observation is per 
One of the best ways to teach is thr 
emplification. It seems absurd to think 
teacher propounding the doctrine of 
teacher cooperation and then being 

in his own classroom. But such happens 
otten. 

The spirit of experimentation and ey 
should be developed in the student-tea 
that as a teacher he will be able to 
subject-matter and methods to fit ever-ch: 
needs. A creative and dynamic teacher 
one imbued with the spirit of research. H 
cognizance of the lack of finality will sti: 


him to ceaseless efforts to study and chee! 


results of his teaching. Neither will hy 


wholly upon standardized tests and metho: 


control of the basic techniques of research 1 


be secured in teacher-training institutior 
The period of directed teaching should 
organized that the student-teacher may 


all responsibilities of a teaching-learning +s 


tion for such a length of time as is necess 
develop sufficient mastery in the directior 
situation. One of the greatest indi 
against the traditional teacher-training 


tion is its failure to provide an adequate ai 


of directed observation and_ student-te 


It has been proposed that the work in dir 


teaching be followed by a period of inter 
in order to meet this difficulty. This, 

opinion of the writer, is not always the pr: 
way of solving the problem. That is 

such opportunities and facilities might 1 
available for all institutions. The write 
that the nature of the period of directed 
ing, rather than the amount, is important. 


period should involve a “total” situatio: 


teaching. This does not mean that the stu 


teacher will drop into the training sch 
his chore and disappear. Instead, he shal 


the entire day and continue until he evid 


mastery of the teaching-learning situat! 
does not seem, then, that all would require : 


3 Op. cit., pp. 173-8. 





( 











Some would need less time and others 
tudent-teachers, at all opportunities, 
© made aware of the importance of 
the child thoroughly. Teachers must 

sense and interpret the child’s inter- 
needs. The emotions of the child play 
part in this analysis; the child must be 
as a “whole” person and not as a dis- 
organism. Then, it is up to teacher- 
institutions to give adequate courses 
psychology, mental hygiene and health. 
er-training institutions should inaugu- 
\w-up program and use their findings 

x their objectives and procedures. In- 
aining of teachers should be the joint 
jility of the school hiring the teachers 
eacher-training institution. Indeed, a 

p program on the part of a teacher- 

nstitution is a good means of evalu- 

vn work. It should not, however, be 

» degenerate into nothing more than a 
ing process. 

ater rapport should exist between all 

ned in the development of the student- 
The suecess of the program of the 

training institution depends upon full 
tion between supervisors, critic-teachers, 
teachers, subject-matter teachers, pupils, 
members of the staff such as janitors, 
and the like. If all will make their con- 
ns at the right time rather than give 
vice” or eriticism, the program will 
ty its demoeratie conception. 


Rei E. JACKSON 
) WATERS COLLEGE 


A FRANCO-AMERICAN HERESY 
since taking the customary courses in 
m three years ago to meet state teaching 
ments, ny thoughts have periodically re- 
to the underlying philosophy of Amer- 
lucation. One evening, recently, I was 
d to erystallize these thoughts in a brief 
a. The result was neither unusual nor 
original, but, in my own intellectual ex- 
nee, it most effectively closed a parenthesis 
was opened by those education courses. 
r did accept the basie theory of American 
dary edueation as it was taught to me at 
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that time. With my formula derived, the temp- 
tation came to once more plague with my 
heresies an unoffending professor who has prob- 
ably forgotten my own existence as well as my 
heresies. It was a private quarrel, and an 
indecorous one at that. Doubtless I should be 
reprimanded for now putting this discussion 
into print, but I excuse myself on the grounds 
that, by thus formulating a personal grievance, 
[ am expressing an opinion held by many who 
have taken education courses under similar c¢ir- 
cumstances. 

The reader will note that I claim to have 
reached these conclusions after frequenting 
Montaigne and other French philosophers. <A 
keen observer will remark my allusion to the 
French educational system and forthwith con- 
clude that, like many Americans who have just 
come in contact with French civilization, I have 
been afflicted with acute francomanmia. It is 
true that my return to France, after an ab- 
sence of four years, is probably instrumental 
in causing my present frame of mind; it is only 
a contributing factor, however. Although I am 
not a chauvinist, I do believe in American insti- 
tutions, among them the American high school. 
Compared with the French lycée, the American 
secondary school has much to be said in its 
favor: its physical structure is not character- 
ized by muggy dormitories and murky class- 
rooms; its moral structure is more inspiring, 
thanks to athletics and other extra-curricular 
activities. But I shall not continue the com- 
parison because my conclusions are based, not 
on contrasting organization, but on contrasting 
results. I have been impressed, as I say, by 
the fact that the French system produces a 
thinking individual and that the American sys- 
tem usually does not. Admitted that the Amer- 
ican system is concerned with mass production 
whereas the French edueators believe in the 
survival of the fittest; admitted the demand for 
teachers in America is so great that we can not 
expect them to be trained as effectively as in 
France; admitted all that—I still believe that 
the deficiencies of the American system may be 
attributed to one cause—the tyrannical rule of 
schools of education. The school of education 
has done much to advance American education; 
of late, it has been running it into the ground. 
Teachers are now. over-trained in the theory of 














incompetent to teach specific 
subjects. The school of education demands its 
has 


extenuated victim 


+ 


ostensibly to teach. 
With the usual simplification which, no doubt, 


influence of French 


due to le pernicious 
ric, | have concluded that, if Ameriean seeon- 
dary education is ever going to get out of the 
doldrums, its fundamental philosophy should be 
evised. Here is the reasoning I have applied 
to the probl n in a letter addressed to the pro- 
le r or educa n in a New England college. 
\ | perhaps, or perhaps not, recollect that 
I once took several of your education courses. At 
that time, although I may never have expressed 
self ve explicit you may have been aware 
of the fact that I was ry much a dissenter from 
the general doctrine o odern American eduea- 
tion; eve ! then I ha been a passive critic 
f ondary education in America. On numerous 
occasions, teachers have complained to me that 
SOC] ed education,’’ in practice, was positively 
absurd. I thank a beneficent God that I have thus 
far been spared their trials and tribulations. Since 
taking your courses, I have frequently remasti 


eated the problem, and to-day I feel that I have 
reached 


solution, It 


what is, for myself at least, a satisfactory 


is impossible for me to say why I 


communicate these ideas to you, for I don’t know 
myself. Perhaps it is an old argumentative streak 
which has not been completely eradicated. 

American education, I believe, are 


laudable 


most 


The aims of 
to prepare the 


ambition. It 


individual for society. <A 


has been construed by edu- 


cators to mean the preparation of bigger and better 


By that token, the nucleus of 


b 


American citizens. 
the American system would be a course in ‘‘ civies’ 


purporting to teach the various functions of the 


government and the réle of the individual citizen. 
In conjunction with civics, there would be other 
social science courses which would pretend (but 


which really could not because American education 
is not that liberal) to examine the various prob- 


lems which confront the individual in modern so- 


ciety. Finally, this philosophy of education would 
allow vocational training, but that is another ques- 
tion. Strictly speaking, all other branches of 
learning would be restricted to minimum practical 
essentials; all legacies from the old régime, the 


so-called ‘‘mental disciplines,’’ would survive only 


through accident. The humanities would probably 
go by the board, although science might fare better, 


since science is the chief superstition of our age. 
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This notion of education as a social funet 
gave rise to the famous, or infamous, ‘‘p) 
method.’’ It was considered necessary to haye ¢ 


child learn by actual practice in artificial situatio, 
created to resemble as closely as possible rea] 
Thus the 


municipal 


ditions. 
of the 
officials give each other knowing winks, Thi 


course in ¢ivies takes the r 
government for a day 

bers of the course in science proper inspect s 
All of that is the least 


surd as long as these methods are used only as 


large industry. not 








juncts to the curriculum and do not becon 





curriculum itself. But what has happened? U 





the spur of school administrators, who have | 
theoretical the so 
teachers have 





edueation in 
the 


goaded into producing absurd projects to s 


seeped in 


‘‘schools of education,’’ 











+ | \f 


Instead of teaching ‘‘Silas 





their superiors. 
ner,’’ the English instructor now spends his 
and not the pupils’, constructing a model 


English cottage. Reductio ad absurdum, I s 





Visualized instruction has finally come to t 


of the undeveloped imagination of the schoo! 








You will understand how inadequate this \ 
secondary education was for me, a student of t 
humanities and a future teacher of the out! 


modern languages. To conserve my own self-: 


spect, it was necessary for me to find a fi 
which would justify my own field of investigat 
Yesterday, as I was reading Montaigne, I felt t 
urge to follow my thought through to its con 
sion, and this is what I noted on a scrap of } 
**A true education develops a sense of relat 
It is this relativity which emancipates one f: 
bigotry, but it is also this relativistic sense whicl 
germinates an attitude of nihil scitur. A know! 
edge of all things results in a consciousness of 
own insignificance. It becomes impossible to acc: 
anything without question, but, once the doubt is 
removed, the virile mind goes directly to the goal 
truth. An attitude of 


mility, engendered by this notion of the relati 


which is intellectual 
of all things, is the best preventive of bigotr 
The object of education should be to develop this 
A suitable education will not 
lead to anarchy, to nihilism; the thinker, even 
though he may not find the ultimate truth, will 
be so conceited as to believe that he has justified 
That would only be an 


notion of relativity. 


n 


his right to scepticism. 
other form of bigotry.’’ 


This overgrown aphorism is not Montaigne’s, it 
That does not detract from its value be- 
cause I think that it embodies nevertheless a com: E 


monly accepted view of the purpose of education 


Man being a rational being, his purpose is achie\ 


is mine. 











act of thinking. Hence the only effica- 


lueation for man would be the training to 
When man ceases to think, civilization com 
think 


s to prejudice with all its attendant evils, op- 


s to retrogress. Failure of man to 
_war. American secondary education fails 
irpose because the high-school graduate is 
an unthinking person. Socialized education 
st efficient tool of a despotism, but it has 
democracy, for a 


in a democracy is 


m a thinking electorate. Socialized edu 
s concerned primarily with the perpetuation 
tatus quo; it says in essence: ‘‘These are 
It fails to say: ‘‘ Think 


out for yourself; then decide what is 


es as a citizen.’’ 


ost striking difference between the product 
‘rench lyeée and that of an American high 
s this: the Frenchman thinks for himself, 
\merican has to have some one think for him. 
school, the teacher fulfils this purpose, for the 
is learned to think in college; in later 
s the politician or the yellow journalist 
s the thinking.) This endless puttering 
ith ‘*projects’’ has undermined American 

n. It all goes back, I believe, to the initial 

y of maintaining that the réle of education is 

t the individual for society, that is to say, for 
s quo. Free thinking is thus nipped in the 
ogress becomes impossible. I, for one, urge 
n to the older formula which places a pre- 
on knowledge per se. By cultivating an 
pen-minded attitude on all questions, in other 
ls by taking all knowledge as his province, the 
nking individual has a basis of comparison. 
When he acts, it will be intelligently, not blindly. 
ke a specifie example, the study of history 

| bring the student to a realization that present- 
roblems are not unique, and he will be led by 

his interrogative attitude to understand that his 
The study 
eign languages and literatures will open up 


of thinking is not correct a priori. 


new vistas for the student who will come to under- 
stand that other peoples may think differently. 
And what Not to 
on science itself, for science leads to phi- 
Once the student has learned to think, 
ll be in a position to judge contemporary 


possibilities for philosophy! 





problems intelligently. 


He won’t have to be taught 
duties of a citizen because these duties will 
dy be 


visualize 


obvious to him. He won’t have to 


the house of Silas Marner as a nonde- 


script object of eardboard and paste, but rather 
t will be so vivid for him that such ‘‘visual’’ 


ching methods will seem as ludicrous to him as 
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ont 
they do to me. All this will come about because 
he will have frequented other masterpieces of lit- 
erature and will not have been confined to a super- 
ficial ‘*Silas Marner’’- 


book studied because too much time was devoted to 


examination of the only 
“‘ projects.’ 

There is no difference between my concept of 
education and that generally held by the ‘‘liberal 
college.’? You may reply that there is no reason 
for making the high school mimic the liberal ecol- 
lege. Agreed. My version of the purpose of edu- 
cation does not exclude the practical aspects of a 
high-school training; I acknowledge the fact that 
the high school, in many instances, must train 
pupils for a definite occupation since they are not 
don’t 


mean habit-forming, vocational training (although 


to go on into college. By ‘‘education,’’ I 
all learning is habit in the last analysis, according 
to some psychologists whose facile simplifications 
I do not accept); I mean the stimulation of the 
intellectual “fedu 


powers. Throughout the ages, 


cation,’’ in its highest sense, has had the latter 
meaning. The liberal college still maintains this 
ideal, but the high school does not, which is tanta 
mount to saying that the high school does not 
educate, it merely trains—if that. There is no 
better proof of the evil ways into which high-school 
theorists have fallen than the fact that they have 
from the 


humanities to the sciences, just as though the hu- 


” 


sought to measure ‘‘ transfer of learning 


manities existed only for creating habits. It is 
precisely from habit that the true intellectual seeks 
to escape! 

This letter is essentially a protest against the 
attitude of Why 
should a liberal college allow ‘‘schools of educa- 


conformist your department. 


tion’’ to force upon its education department a 
theory which is not compatible with its ideals? 
By so doing, the liberal college usurps the right 
to educate, creating thereby an intellectual aris- 
tocracy, but denying to the mass of the people the 
right to think. 


undoing. 


It is sowing the seeds of its own 
Why not be a conformist only in so far 
as it is necessary to protect the graduate of the 
liberal college from state boards of education and 
otherwise promulgate a heresy such as that I 
suggest? 

Please do not deign to reply to this presumptuous 
letter. 


express my 


I merely wished to take this opportunity to 
discontent with educational 


that I am not 


present 


practices. I know alone in my 
protest. 
Dovuaias W. ALDEN, 
Franco-American Fellow at the University 


of Paris 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE PROBLEMS OF ADULT EDUCA- Owing to the special historical cireumstances. 
TION IN POLAND the adult education in Poland differs fron 


iin ot ate ee eee ; 
RECENTLY the Polish pre carried reports of other countries, inasmuch as this edy 
out the favorable sitnatio ‘f the Polis . aie? : d 
, itavorano ituation of the Polish must necessarily be limited in a certain measyy, 
} r — r } " ; ° ] 
eCauc: ona m > 10arn ron ne Clia- 
— em. We ! pe to those who have not had the opportu 
ation of the Polish School Society *Macierz en. . . . 
” ge iehea receiving regular school instruction. | 
zkolna’’), arousing the public for the struggle ‘ : ‘ 
° "eS more, the Polish movement is marked 
nst illiteracy, that Poland still has over six : game 
' rrowing tendency to connect it with socia 
n 1 ite But ever I e seems ts " 
itv in general, such as the cooperative mo\ 
mie ecau ( ’ 192] re } ° 
ehh . agricultural education, local adminis 
ported 6.5 193 erates id this hgure : ee re . 
See social welfare, ete. The most frequent 
ht to be increased by those who had been ; : ‘ . ; 
é : education are special classes for adults, li 
shamed to acknowledge that they are unable .% P — ‘ 
; illiterates or for individuals with some ¢ 
to read and write, as well as by those who had ; : E : . 
: ; ne taryv instruction only during the winter 
certined themsel ve as “Knowing how to write, : ‘ ; . ] : 
: try and in the towns during the whol 
though they can hardly sign their names. Fur- ; : 
ke er such courses usually last four vears. 
nermore, it must be Kept n mind that some ; 4 ; h 
: we aaa regular courses of lectures, illustrated w 
AOO,000 et dren do not attend school vearly, in 
tern slides, are conducted. The people’ 
pite Ol r wat the ( (| ai ¢om- 
1] versities are of two different types: (1 
) ) i is rep ad pDY ( ww perl- ae : . ? 
viving higher courses in towns, which aré 
( / r, & ? ienny, | d has = 
' tinuation of the classes for adults; a 
) ( e] ” ( A part ot ‘ $e : 
, . ‘erional people’s universities, which are int 
them is now to learn how to read and write in '¢8! nal people’s u ' 
} ’ as s , ntarv » 29 t] 20NTSes 
a ee ee ee supplementary education course 


Poles of both sexes, replying to the proclamation training social welfare workers. In 
of the society, have offered their services for there are summer schools of a few weeks’ 
this purpose. tion, the object being to encourage actua 

In this respect it must be noted that adult eS and educated people in general to p 





education has played a very important part in active part in the social, economic and cu 


national historv. In former Prussian Poland, 





life of the country. Another type of a similar 





the Society of People’s Libraries was founded Character is the Universal Correspondence: 
already in 1880, the Society of Elementary lege, with about 5,000 members. Its aim 


Schools in Austrian Poland in 1891, and in diffusion of knowledge in the great mass 
former Russian Poland the Polish Sehool So- the population in the provinces; it encou : 
self-instruction and publishes a special p 





ciety in 1905. In addition to these societies the 





periodical, “Life and Knowledge.” The sam 
method is applied for training cooperative work- 
For village youth rural people’s universi- 


Universities of Cracow and Lwow organized 
university extension lectures, contributing in this 
way towards the spreading of education among @YS. 


the masses. “Through education to freedom” ties are founded, which are based on the Danish 





became the watchword of all educational work- system. In the towns young men form “circles 
of young workmen” or special clubs called 


which often organize holiday camp: 


ers, so that the educational movement was to a 


” 


certain extent connected with the political move- “Swietlice, 
ment. The educational committees of the trade- in summers. 

unions also organized people’s universities, tak- Of great importance are the people’s homes, 
ing for a model similar institutions in western constructed by local organizations. Mor 
Europe. The Misckiewiez People’s University 800 of them serve as centers for all the forms 0! 
was especially very active before the war in adult education and as centers of social 
Cracow and Lwow. With the formation of the their localities. In them are held theatrical! 
new Polish state, a section for adult education performances, social gatherings, popular amuse- 
in the Ministry of Edueation was formed. ments, national festivities, ete. 











the most important activities in con- 
with adult education is the work of 
educational workers, and for this pur- 

‘ial eourses for instructors are fre- 
organized. There are short district 

5 to 6 days for the instruction of 

school teachers preparing for adult 

Longer courses, from 6 to 2 months, 

ar character, are held every year in 

as also courses for librarians, lasting 

onths. In 1925 the University of War- 

led a Department for Social and Edu- 

Work, with four sections—for adult 

and instructors, for librarians, for 

fare workers and for child protection 

s. The course lasts two years and the 

ts receive a diploma after presenting a 

tion and passing an oral examination. 

A sion is granted to candidates who have 


ast one year’s experience of social work, 
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and priority is given to persons possessing a 
university education.? 

Poland is now completing the third reform 
of its school system. Its aim is, according 
to a former minister of education, Jamuisz 
Jendrzejewie, as follows: “We want to build 
up popular culture, the foundation of which is 
a rationally organized strong state. ... It is 
our task to arouse in each Polish citizen enthu- 
siasm for work, perseverance, and energetic 
development of all forces of will.” These aims 
may be judged, in a way, by the statistics, of 
seven years ago, which stated that in 1927-28 
there were 881 people’s homes; courses and 
schools for adults were conducted in 3,452 loeali- 
ties with 5,073 groups and 128,551 students, in 
addition to 231 popular university classes in 52 
localities with 9,489 students. 

JosepH S. Roucek 

DIVISION OF GENERAL EDUCATION 

New YorkK UNIVERSITY 


QUOTATIONS 


MORE ABOUT TEACHERS’ OATHS 
ling of Dr. James B. Conant, president 
ird, that the 1,800 faculty members of 
at university must comply with the 

oath law of Massachusetts, comes as 

of a shock. Dr. Kirtley F. Mather, 

d raised the issue by announcing that 

d not take the oath, has now decided to 
Dr. Conant’s ruling rather than “involve 
rd University in a legal battle.” The pre- 
n is that the other professors who had 
themselves behind Dr. Mather in his re- 
to the idiotic statute will now also 


not diffieult to appreciate Dr. Conant’s 
o avoid any gesture which witless chau- 
would be quick to interpret as placing the 
ty in the ranks of those who do not re- 
the “law,” and his desire to avoid any chal- 


/ 


s 


hich might entail long-drawn legal action. 

s not at all easy to understand the posi- 
hich Dr. Conant has taken to explain his 
Pointing out that the law makes it man- 
upon a school not to permit any teacher 
refuses to take the oath to continue in his 
ties, the president of Harvard says: “It is out 








of the question for Harvard University as an in- 
stitution to consider not obeying the law.” This 
seems to ignore the fact that obedience might at 
least be made subordinate to the intention to test 
the law. Dr. Mather said the teachers’ oath law 
violated his constitutional rights as a citizen. 
There are many to agree with him. At a time 
when more and more people believe it important 
to demand close examination of the constitution- 
ality of drastie and unusual laws, it is strange 
that the Harvard president should urge only 
obedience. 

[t is known that Dr. Conant opposes the 
teachers’ oath law. He made his opposition clear 
before it was passed and signed. Now that it is 
law, it is more than ever important that it should 
be combated. The mere enacting of a law may, 
indeed, lay upon one the responsibility of tem- 
porary obedience. But if one is profoundly con- 
vineed that the law is improper and dangerous, 
there is no less an obligation to subject the law 
to severest test. Dr. Conant himself, in his last 
bacealaureate sermon, surveyed a world “where 
reason ebbs and hope for freedom and liberty 

1 For further information, see Ministry of Edu- 


eation (Poland), ‘‘Education in Poland 1918— 
1928,’? pp. 102-113. Warsaw, 1929. 
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runs low,” and called for “courage and hu- Nobody who is seriously setting out to unde 
mility.” In the present instance it is courage mine the Constitution, sow the seeds of sedit 
rather than humility that is needed. And Dr. among the young and promote the “violent oye 
Conant might recall that when the fight against throw of the government” (as the sedition }j ls 
a similar bill was waged in Maryland, Dr. usually put 1t) could possibly be deterred by 
Joseph S. Ames, then president of a university legal requirement to seribble his name 
ess rich by far than Harvard, said that if the bottom of a form of words. But the belie 
hil ey law he would urge the trustees of the magie of words is too deeply implanted 
e Johns Hopkins to forego all financial aid the human system for it easily to be eradicated 
from the state rather than aecept a law he re- The crossroads legislators and patriotic societ 


. is ava 1A c . «ty a] , fa a 
rarded as ridiculous in practice and bad in that have been so industriously defending 


principle-—The Baltimore Sun. Constitution with these teachers’ bills are 
sponding to the ancient impulse to go out 

Ir would be encouraging to think that the get a charm which will purify the wicked, eo) 
polite but publie refusal of Dr. Kirtley F. found the devil and thus simply solve all prot 
Mather, of Harvard, to take the loyalty oath lems which might otherwise be too difficult. I; 
prescribed by Massachusetts’ new “teachers’ oath is far easier to defend the Constitution by 
bill” would suffice to puneture this particular ing some good, effective abracadabra that can be 
brand of idiocy. But it probably will not. Dr. repeated for the exorcism of all anti-constit 
Mather alleges no conscientious scruples against tional demons from an errant flesh than by w 
swearing fealty to the Constitution, something derstanding and steadfastly maintaining (as Dr 


which he has done more than once as a public Mather does) the fundamental concepts of 1 


officer; but he does say flatly that to be com- and duties upon which our constitutional! system 
pelled to do so as a teacher is itself a perversion _ rests. 
of the Constitution, an invasion of his rights as Words have always been strange and myster 


} 


a citizen and the entering wedge for a general ous things of awesome power; doubtless 1 
regimentation of the schools at the behest of always will be, and the verbalists will continue 
“whatever state officials happen to be in power” — to elaborate their oath bills and their regi: 

that is profoundly repugnant to the basie guar- tions of speech and thought, unconscious that in 
anties of individual freedom in thought and ex- so doing they are often paving the way to th 
pression. It is all that; it is also, he might have destruction of the very principles of individual 


sut that is the trouble freedom and responsibility which they so 1 
with it. venerate.—The New York Herald-Tribuni 


added, ridiculously futile. 1] 


REPORTS 


LITERACY, RELIEF AND ADULT square miles or somewhat more than twice th 
EDUCATION IN GEORGIA area of Rhode Island. The 1930 population oi 

THE recent activity of the Federal Govern- the area, 77,605,! is roughly equal to the 1920 
ment in establishing literacy classes for adults, population of Nevada. Of this population, 65 
connected with the Federal Emergency Relief per cent. were native white and 35 per cent 
Administration, is a movement of considerable colored. Of the total population, 75 per cent. 
interest to educators. The present article at- were ten years old or over. The rural popula- 
tempts to review the operation of the federal tion numbered 64,256, while the remainder 0! 
program in an area which is sociologically the population lived in the one small city of the 
typical of a large part of the rural South. area. Of the rural population, 67.7 per cent. 
were white, and of the urban population 52.5 


SCOPE AND CHARACTER OF THE STUDY per cent. For both races there was a larg 


yyy Tq 


The area studied consists of seven contiguous number of males than of females in the 


counties in southern Georgia. It comprises 2,809 1 The few foreign-born are not included. 
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nd a larger number of females than of 


the urban area. 


From 1920 to 


1930 


Negro population decreased in five 


lac king. 


increased slightly in one, and data for 
During this decade the rural 


nulation decreased in three counties, 
| in three, and for one data are lacking. 


ii 


vereentage illiteracy in 1930 of the popu- 


st 


*The census data from which calculations appearing in the table and in the text of the article 
Fifteenth Census of the = 
Vol. III, Part I, Table 13, pp. 479-89; and Table 15, p. 501. 


n population of both races increased 


ten years old or over was 0.5 for urban 


and 21.4 for rural Negroes. 
ea studied, then, is rural, with a few 


llages and one small city. 


15.0 for urban Negroes, 4.7 for rural 


About two 
rds of the population is white, with a slightly 


r proportion of whites in the rural than in 


A 


lation,” 


roan 


m 


area. 


i 


Much of the rural 


area de- 


in population during the last census 


The agriculture of the area is largely 


share-cropper basis, with cotton and 


as the principal erops. 


Negro illiteracy 
in 1930, and for both races illiteracy 


1 higher in the rural than in the urban 


267} 


RURAL AND URBAN AREAS. 
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COMPOSITION AND CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
POPULATION ON RELIEF 

The area thus described constitutes a federal 
relief district and a district in which FERA 
classes for adult illiterates have been organized. 
Data for a study of the relief and educational 
program are presented in Table I. 

The proportion of the population ten years 
old or over on relief, 10.2 per cent., is equivalent 
to 7.65 per cent. of the total population, since 
75.0 per cent. of the total population are of such 
This leaves 67.35 per cent. of the total 


ages. 
population to support the remaining 32.65 per 
cent., if the district as a whole is considered self- 
supporting. This 67.35 per cent., however, in- 
cludes several persons over ten years of age who 
are not self-supporting, as it would of course in 
any community. The point here is that in the 
district considered a smaller proportion of the 
population is on relief than is the case in many 
This fact is related to the 


ability of the community to support schools and 


parts of the country. 


other public institutions. It does not mean, how- 
ever, that the standard of living or level of edu- 
cation of many of those not on relief is neces- 


TABLE I 
NT IN FERA ApDULT LITERACY CLASSES IN RELATION TO LITERACY AND RELIEF, BY RACE AND SEX FOR 


Illiteracy in relation to relief 


Percent- 
age of 
those on 
relief 
who have 
not com- 


Per 
cent. of 
total on 


relief pleted 
4th 
grade 

as ort = “s 
i 3.1 
13.1 30.8 
oo 66.2 
50.4 
27.3 

13.3 30.1 
” 64.8 
12.0 51.7 
10.2 56.2 


United States 


(POPULATION 


TEN YEARS OLD OR OVER) * 


FERA classes in relation to illiteracy 
and relieft 


Percent 


No. on relief Percent- No. not ace of 
who have not age of in illiter- 
comoreted 4th — illiter- school ates on 
grade} her in ates of but in relief 
- besa ——— — literacy district literacy and in 
Not Are classes} (1930) classes literacy 
now now in and classes 
in in classes also on Col. 9 
sehool school { 1935) relief} (er 5 
Col. 5 
5 6 7 8 9 10 
693 210 233 1 ) 32 1.6 
a 28 - 2 
$20 227 191 § 28.4 63 15.0 
105 38 462 ) °o7¢ 14 13.3 
101 7 148 f oo 36 35.6 
52 37 47 1 o767 26 50.0 
23 39 36 § on 20 87.0 
115 58 238 ) r 17 14.8 
137 46 236 { 61.5 9 6.6 
1,646 692 1,891 33.8 4¥j 13.2 


(1930) 


are made, 
and from 


“Population,” Vol. I, Table 3, pp. 225-28, 


‘The author wishes to acknowledge the assistance of the district relief director, Rebecca Higgison, in secur- 
’ data coneerning relief rolls and literacy classes. 


th 


+ 
+ 


) 


isses other than literacy classes not considered in this study. 
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sarily higher than might be the case in some 
areas for persons on relief. 

[he relative proportion of rural whites (13.1 
) and rural Negroes (3.2 per cent.) on 
relief merits further comment. It has been noted 
that “share-erop” agriculture is common in the 

In such areas the landlord commonly 
irnishes” the tenant with seed, equipment and 
supplies for household needs, to be paid for by 
the tenant at the time of selling the crop. It is 
quently cheaper to “furnish” a Negro family 
han a white family, because of the lower stand- 
ard of living of the Negro. Accordingly, land- 
ords often turn off white families before they 
Negro families, thus augmenting the number 

of rural whites on relief. 

Another factor which probably contributes to 
the larger proportion of rural whites than of 
Negroes on relief is the simple fact of knowing 
that public relief is available, and of knowing 


how to secure it. White people circulate in the 


they are consequently more in contact with 
social changes and developments. Hence one 


would expect them to know more about the 
possibilities of securing relief. 

A third faetor, corollary to the foregoing 
factors, is that landlords often extend relief 
“privately,” rather than have tenants apply for 
relief at public agencies. Some of such landlords 
are no doubt moved by philanthropie motives, 
others by economic motives. If a tenant seeures 
relief from a public ageney, he is }ess dependent 
upon the landlord, less deeply indebted to him, 
and less willing to submit to exploitation. From 
the comment thus far, it can be understood that 

is factor would concern the colored more 


1 


‘than the white tenant. 


+ 
. 
a 


The foregoing paragraphs explain largely 
why the rural white population, which supplies 
54.9 per cent. of the total population of the 
district ten years old or over, supplies 70.6 per 
cent. of the persons on relief. These paragraphs 
also show how, in a laissez-faire economy, the 
standard of living of one vocational group is 
brought to the level of a competing group. Or- 
ganized labor in industrial areas has been aware 
of this situation for some time. When objec- 
tively considered, one would expect rural whites 
in districts such as that studied to be interested 
in an improved educational and social status for 


rural Negroes. Traditional and emotio: 
tors often prevent this from being the cas: 
In the urban community about the sar 
centage of each race is on relief. Obviou 
foregoing situation relative to rural areas , 
not pertain in the city. Urban relations reg 
ing labor and the support of unemploye: 
ers are more objective; the emplover, excey; 
mill or similar districts, seldom owns t! 
ing in which the employee lives, nor does 
obligated to the employee during econo: 
gency. Moreover, the city offers no opp 
to eke out an existence through raising | 
does the rural district. Hence economi: 
gency brings a more immediate and 
extended appeal to relief agencies. 


LITERACY OF PERSONS ON RELIEF 

The literacy data carried by the relief re 
are in terms of the last grade completed 
school. Completion of the fourth grad 
accepted as equivalent to literacy, as the 
is indicated in the census. In view of the ler 
of school term, training of teachers and ¢! 
acter of school equipment, this assump! 
perhaps less justified in the ease of urban 
than in the case of other groups. Furthe: 
ence will be made to this point later. 

One would expect many children over 


} 
} 
l 


years old who have not completed the 


42] 


grade to be in school. Column 6 of th 
indicates this group, as contrasted with persons 
ten years old or over who have not complet 
this grade and are not in school, indicated 
column 5. Except for urban whites, the num!) 
who have not completed the fourth grade ai 


] 


are in school is roughly from one third to o! 


half as large as the group not in school. Thi 


latter group, persons who have not com) 
the fourth grade and are not in school, are 
persons for whom the literacy classes 
marily intended. 

For each population group the percentag: 
relief who have not completed the fourth gra 
(col. 4), is much larger than the percentag 
the total group on relief (col. 3). The diff 
ence is greatest for rural Negro men, in wh! 
case 66.2 per cent. of those on relief have no! 


completed the fourth grade. Likewise the p 
centage of the population on relief who 1 
not completed the fourth grade is much ‘arg 





ercentage of illiteracy in 1930 of the 
population group as a whole, as 
an earlier paragraph. Hence the 

s of the district studied are drawn 
m the population of little education. 
mean that these persons are on relief 
little education. It may mean, how- 

+ education and relief are only different 
es of the same thing; that those who re- 
‘le education have little of the type of 
resource which keeps people off relief. 


ENDANCE AT LITERACY CLASSES 


1,891 persons are enrolled in literacy 
33.8 per cent. of the illiterates of the 
as shown by the 1930 census. Great 
appears among population groups re- 
percentage of illiterates (1930) in 
‘lasses (1935).2 In the rural areas the 
» actually reaching only a small pro- 
the persons for whom they are in- 

It may be urged that this situation 
m indifference on the part of illiterates 
portunities offered. An important fac- 
ver, which should here be kept in mind 
bility of classes. The rural population 
aces is seattered over a large area, 
meager circumstances are often lim- 
gard to transportation facilities, and 
ber of classes is not particularly large. 
al seetion of one county, for example, 
roughly one third of the rural Negroes 


\ 


e is no class for Negroes. 
se of accessibility, one might expect a 
roportion of urban illiterates to attend 
in of rural illiterates. This factor of 
could not aceount for the fact that in the 
urban whites nearly three times as many 
ns are registered for classes as were re- 
iterate in 1930. Moreover, it is not 
ilthough the number of illiterates re- 
1930 is small (30), that such a great 


ease in illiteracy has occurred since that 


In the ease of this group the criterion of 
here used, completion of the fourth 
may represent a higher level of education 
‘ criterion used in the census. Such a 
between literacy and completion of 
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the fourth grade would be less likely among rural 
whites and among Negroes. 

Of the 1,646 persons on relief who have not 
completed the fourth grade and are not in school, 
217 or 13.2 per cent. are enrolled in literacy 
classes. The variations in percentage are from 
1.6 per cent. for rural white males to 87.0 per 
cent. for urban white females (col. 10). A com- 
parison of the two races, particularly in view of 
the shortage of classes for rural Negroes, sug- 
gests that rural Negroes on relief make better 
use of their opportunity than do rural whites 
on relief. The reverse seems to be true of the 
urban population. Hence if there is indiffer- 
ence on the part of illiterates on relief to the 
educational opportunity offered, it is most ap- 
parent on the part of rural whites and of urban 
Negroes. 


SUMMARY 


Certain summary statements regarding the 
study seem justified. 

(1) The district as a whole had a rather high 
level of illiteracy in 1930 (9.6 per cent.), which 
was confined largely to the Negro race. 

(2) The percentage of persons on relief who 
have not completed the fourth grade is much 
higher than the percentage of the total popula- 
tion of comparable education (literate). Hence 
there is a definite correlation between relief and 
lack of education. 

(3) The FERA classes for illiterates are ap- 
parently reaching only a small part of the popu- 
lation for whom they are intended. This seems 
particularly true when one thinks of illiterates 
on relief. Lack of attendance at !iteracy classes 
seems largely the result of inaccessibility of 
classes, although in some eases indifference to 
opportunity seems to be involved. Although the 
literacy classes are not doing the job as well as 
they might, they are doing a job which was not 
done at all before they were organized. 

(4) Rural whites supply about three fourths 
of the persons on relief, but little over half of 
the total population. Important by way of ex- 
planation of this situation is the type of agricul- 
ture of the region, and the relative standard of 
living of the two races. 

Haroip H. PuNKE 


* The difference in time represented by the census GeorGIA STATE WOMANS 
ta and the relief data should be kept in mind, COLLEGE 

ugh a general comparison can be made from 
a as used. 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


PREDICTING ACHIEVEMENT IN THE _ success can not be assumed until it is specif 
LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE established. 
Errorts to avoid the appalling amount of The earliest class upon which adequate ratinos 
C.AT 


failures in the early semesters of college atten- and High School Rank are available at Ma 


waste occasioned by the high percentage of in the Minnesota College Aptitude Test 


danee have taken three general directions: (1) ester College is the class of 1932, which mat; 


pre-college testing and guidance with a view to lated in the fall of 1928. Grade quotients for: 
a better selection of students likely to succeed first semester and for the second semester of ; 
in college, as well as the elimination, as far as freshman year as well as four-year quotiey 





possible, of bad college risks; (2) extension and were calculated for this group and correlat, 
improvement of guidance agencies and activities with the percentile rank in the C.A.T. They 
in our colleges and universities, particularly in sults are given in Table I. For this group + 
behalf of college freshmen; (3) building sepa- re 
rate curricula which are geared to the capacities, CORRELATIONS OF THE PERCENTILE RANKS oF TH 
interests and aptitudes of our “scholastic prole- Cass oF 1932 


tariat.” 








A ‘ r PE ox \ 
In the interest of all three procedures our oe ot 
measures of prediction of college success are 0 C.A.T. with Grade 
: Se Point Averages at end 
constantly being refined. The resulting validity of first semester: 
, . : ‘ z a BN cvanpue eagle uum lglacaig oie 33 + .067 28.82 .776 
data are voluminous in so far as university Women ........... -. .063 + .066 27.48 .878 4 
groups are concerned, but the only published on C.A.T. with Grade 
. . Point Averages at end 
report! on smaller colleges which is known to or ead user: 
Appr ed Cee oe Ae ee 9 ee Ln ROE 8 re 289 + .075 28.53 .714 68 
the writer includes no coefficients on individual \Olciittttttttttt 525 +075 284 “TOS 4 


institutions. ' 
ie ‘ : s ao (Unsegregated), on 
[This investigation began with the suspicion  C.A.T. and in H.S. Class 
sages , : Rank with Grade Point 
that the prediction of college success 1s one Averages at graduation: 
C.A.7. With GuPA, 26 


ee : . 080 17.85 .505 
thing when the criterion is a heterogeneous uni- fS with G.P.A...... "670 


O79 19.95 .421 22 


It I+ 


versity curriculum, but that it may be something —§=———_______ 

quite different for the homogeneity of a liberal test holds up well for women but is inadequat: 
arts college. Furthermore, from a social and for men, while the High School Rank yields a 
psychological point of view, the testimony of validity coefficient of .67. 

students who have been in both types of institu- The same general procedure was used with the 
tions insists that the less complicated and more  elass of 1933, but, since so little difference had 
“acquainted” environment of the small college 
: . ‘ : ‘ TABLE II 

brings certain non-mechanical motivating fac-  Gorrenations oF PERCENTILE RANKS ON C.A.T. AND 


H.S. PERCENTILE CLASS RANKS, RESPECTIVELY, 
: : WITH GRADE POINT AVERAGES OF THE 
dent, quite independent of tangibles which may CLASS OF 1933 AT THE END OF 

‘ : . ee ‘ Sas THE First SEMESTER 
be dissected for the patient in a guidance elinie, 


tors to bear upon the performance of the stu- 














In the third place an observed differentiation in r PE, ox cy N 
the curricular concentrations of men and women, ~- as 
, P ; . : : , Men ' 
respectively, in this institution, as discussed C.A.T. with G.P.A. .. .394 + .075 16.32 1.45 5 
. . SR. wi PAS «8 049 15.45 1.42 5 
later, might well lead to a degree of duality .S.R. with GPA 686 + 049 15.45 
a Sis al =o " _ ee Women sh. 
whe n its students are ust d as a criterion of CAT. with G.P.A. .. .325 + .081 14.69 1.27 
validity. It is believed that the data from H.S.R. with G.P.A. . .689 + .049 14.10 1.20 01 
Macalester College which follow show once more All* ; 
ee ; yea CAT. with GPA. .. 25 Ue 
that validity of a predictive measure of college H.S.R. with G.P.A. . .68 102 





a E. G. Williamson, SCHOOL AND Soctety, 34: * Obtained independently of this investigation b; 
674-680. R. J. Bradley. 
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ind between the mid-year and year-end succeed in college from those who fail, rather 
is of the preceding elass, only the marks than for the purpose of predicting the degree 
ear were used for this group. This time of suecess or failure. The records of the class 
he observed that the C.A.T. coefficients of 1932 reveal the fact that the six who were 


men and women are so low as to be of dropped by the end of the year (all of them 


yredictive value. Over against them the men) had “aptitude” percentiles of 3, 13, 14, 
© Rank shows striking stability at .68. 45, 77 and 88, respectively. On the other hand, 


Tt) order to make sure that these data do not ineluded among the graduates of June, 1932, are 
t a temporary situation at a certain men with “aptitudes” of 7 and 10, 12, 17, 19, 22, 
rrelations were next caleulated for the ete. At least five out of the latter six we know 


37 at the seven months’ level of per- to be making satisfactory records, either in voea 


The results are given in Table III. tional situations or in graduate work. In faet, 
two of them are completing work for the Ph.D. 


ce 


TABLE III 
NS OF PERCENTILE RANKS OF THE CLASS OF > , 
; C.A.T. AND IN H.S. Ciass RANK WITH gard to the present status of graduates of the 
( 18 PoInT AVERAGES OF APRIL 1ST (MID- 
SECOND-SEMESTER) REPORTS 
Saye eS risks” (five of them women) with “aptitudes” 


degree. Information is less complete with re- 


class of 1933, but the group included nine “bad 


r PH, Nas follows: 
Men—C.AT with GPA. <<<... 183 +.039 132 19, 16, 16, 12, 12, 8, 7, 4 and 1 
\ H.S.R. with GRA. «2.52% 556 + 0044 115 - sat , : 
CAT. with GPA. .... 439 4.048 126 It is of interest to know that their H.S. Ranks, 
H.S.R. with G.P.A. .... .606 + .040 110 


respectively, were: 

41, 86, 44, 85, 32, 67, 56, 46 and 68 
lable IV gives a summary of coefficients from é ’ 
: ; At graduation these students had gained honor 
receding tables to foeus the relative merits of 


C.A.T. and the H.S. Rank. Both from the 
point of the size and of the consistency of 


points as follows, respectively (126 being re- 
quired) : 

ts one ean not avoid the conelusion that ATR Ia FOR S7Rp AMy, AUN ARTs PO TA 
.C.A.T. is of doubtful value for general pre- If a threshold ean be established for cases like 
tive purposes at this institution. This does these, it is by virtue of the corrective effect of 
averaging with a better predictive measure than 
the C.A.T. 


Of at least academic interest, however, re- 


imply that it should not be taken into con- 


tion in predicting the academic success of 
men. Moreover, it does not follow that the 


s not a good one for other purposes, such ™alns the very arresting difference between the 


s, for example, the motivation and guidance ‘et correlations of men and women. With one 


{ter matrieulation of those students who are not ¢x¢eption it will be noted that the men average 
rking up to eapacity from twenty-three to twenty-five points below 
the women. Over against this, in the H.S. Rank 


TABLE IV there is no sex difference of more than five 
SUMMARY OF. VALIDITY COEFFICIENTS FROM PRECEDING points. 
TABLES 


Various theories might be advanced to account 





C.4.%. H.S.R. 
Men Women All ion Ween. At the test. Observers, for example, have been 


for this sex difference in the predictive value of 


known to maintain that boys take the test less 


333 563 


289 525 116 67 seriously than girls, perhaps feeling that no 
(final . : 1 

394 325 | 35 » 686 689 «= gg.~Stsé Nal ies or premiums are involved. To the ex- 

183 


556.606 tent that this might be true we should have a 


clear-cut case of the necessity of motivation in 


For practical purposes, it should be pointed _ test-taking in order to secure dependable results. 
of course, a test of this kind is used for the The better judgment of examiners consulted, 
establishment of a “threshold” or “critical point” however, seems to discredit this theory. Simi- 
ling with dependable consistency those who larly, from a psychological point of view, there 
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is perhaps a po sibility that a woman-going-to- 
llege is a less complex activity than a man-go- 
line with the popular 
work 


the ease, it 


This is in 


rls take their school more 


such be 
virtue of its better 


these variegated “intan- 


the High School Class Rank achieves 


more 


tie validity demonstrated 


above. 

With due allowance for other possible deter- 
mining factors, however, it seems to the writer 
thatthe most rational hypothesis for explaining 
this sex difference lies in the nature of the test 
itself. The Minnesota College Aptitude Test is 


in reality only a vocabulary test. Vocabulary 


has been generally conceded to be the most im- 


portant single “oeneral intelli- 


component ol 
tests of 
In- 


not rely on 


tests, reality 


aptitude,” as Hull points out.’ 


which are “in 


rence” 
scholastic 
telligence tests, however, usually do 


this single measure alone but inelude arithmetie 


analogies, ete. It is reasonable to 


operations, 


high score in general vocabulary to 


expect a 


correlate highly with performance in the lin- 


» and literary areas of the curriculum. It 


is equally reasonable to expect vocabulary to 


correlate less highly with areas of the eurricu- 


arithmetic 


Now it 1 


Lite rary areas 


lum involving operations, geometric 


precisely in the lin- 


} r 
anaiogies, ec. 


ruistic and that women of this 
liberal arts college usually predominate, whereas 
our men tend to major in non-linguistie areas. 
the Minnesota Test 


hardly help being more valid for women than 


By its nature, then, can 


for men in institution such as this, so long 
as the present curricular tendencies prevail. 

In support of this point of view it seems ap- 
propriate to quote an informal statement of Ben 
Wood on the 
Seeond Measure- 


ment and Guidance in New York on November 


the subject. Speaking before 


Conference on Educational 
2, 1933, as reported in that number of the Edu- 
cational Record, page 8, he says with regard to 


the College Board Aptitude Tests: 


One of the unique advantages of these tests is 
that they measure separately two types of ability 
that really seem to be largely independent of one 

2 Hull, ‘‘ Aptitude Testing.’’ World Book Com- 
pany, 1928, p. 19. 
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another—namely, the type of ability that we call 
linguistic, and the type that we call mathematicg} 


and scientific—primarily mathematical. These two 
aptitude tests give very high correlations with ¢9}. 
lege 


grades and achievement marks, on the one 


hand in linguistic ability, and on the other hang 


it the 
two tests themselves give a fairly low correlation 


in mathematics and some of the sciences: 


with each other, showing that these two tests 


measure fairly independent types of ability. 


In conclusion, it is of interest to state that the 


Association of Minnesota Colleges is replacing 


the College Aptitude Test with a battery of 
achievement tests. While the time would seem 
to be ripe for a new approach, it must be ad- 
mitted that the Minnesota College Aptitude Test 
has, in spite of its shortcomings, played a pio- 
neering role in a most worthy movement—that 
of pre-college inventory of equipment for fur. 
ther scholastic pursuit. As for the substitute 
battery, the validity problem will not only have 
to be solved all over again, but it will be multi- 
It would 
seem that we are still in the midst of a statie 


plied by the number of tests included. 


interpretation of a problem in dynamics. 
C. E. Ficken 
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NEW BOOKS IN EDUCATION 


Abridged Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature. 
Vol. 1, No. 1. September, 1935. Pp. 100. H. 
W. Wilson. 

3UBB, FRANK W. Descriptive Geometry. 
Illustrated. Macmillan. $2.50. 

DENISON, JOHN H. Mark Hopkins; a Biography. 
Pp. 335. Illustrated. Scribner. $3.00. 

DRAKE, DuRANT. Problems of Conduct. Second 
edition, revised. Pp. 537. Houghton, Mifflin 
$2.75. 

EDMONSON, JAMES B. 

Problems. Pp. 675. Maemillan. $1.80. 
JACKSON, EUGENE and I. A. SCHWARTZ. 
proach to French. Pp. xxv+ 381. 

Longmans, Green. $1.44. 

Seasury, Davip. Keep Your Wits. Pp. 236. 
Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill. $2.00. 

Studies in Honor of William Torrey Harris. Pp. 
235-316. The International Educational Review. 
Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, Berlin. 

Survey Report of the Cincinnati Public Schools, 
Report No. 64. July, 1935. Pp. xxvii+476. U. 
S. Office of Education, and The Cincinnati Bureau 
of Governmental Research. 

WALKER, MARGARET M. A Study of High School 
Failures. Pp. ix+113. Author, Temple Univer- 
sity, Philadelphia. 

WessTeR, Noan. The New National Webster Die- 
tionary, for School, Home and Office. Pp. 936. 
Illustrated. Burt, New York. $1.00. 


Pp. 249. 


and others. Civics through 


New Ap- 
I llustrated. 
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